

















‘HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 
1962 PLANS? 


Starline and Midnite 
Packages and Queens 


;, Write us for copy of 1962 Prices and Shipping 
Screening Packages For 1962 


WRITE NOW FOR TRUCKLOAD DATES 


YORK BEE CO. Jesup, Georgia 


P. O. BOX 300 (THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


Information. Ready in January. 





Dadant’s “STRONGER SHOULDER” 
Wedge Topbar Frames Now Available! 








This a 
Added | 
Extra 
Strength 





Means Less Frame Breakage 
For You. 











Order them with your 1962 Supply Requirements, you will be very pleased. 


Contact Your Nearest Dadant Dealer or Branch Warehouse as listed below. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hornell, New York Hamilton, Illinois 
Lynchburg, Virginia Sioux City, lowa 
Paris, Texas 


Watertown, Wis. 
Hahira, Georgia 








The 
American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Vol. 101, No. 12 December, 1961 


Editor—G. H. Cale 
Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, 
Roy A. Grout 


Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post 
Office, Hamilton, Ill. In the United States, 
$2.50 a year; two years, $4.50; three years, 
$6.00. Foreign and Canadian 50c a year 
extra. Subscription stopped at expiration 
date printed on wrapper. Available on 
microfilm at moderate prices by writing to 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Texas Caucasian 


Queens 
1 - 24—$1.45; 25 - 99—$1.35 
100 up—$1.25 


Live Arrival and Health 
Certificate Guaranteed 


4 . e 
Kane’s Apiaries 
Ph. SW 8-3039 


Hallettsville Texas 














American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Wey to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the pews 2 meat rabbit in any: 

rod: 3 years 
1 year $1.00. ee. wR, 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missour 








Queens for 1962 


Caucasian or Italian 


LOUIS L. COUCH 
PINEVILLE LA. 





“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
_ ~<z to McCORD MFG. CO. 
, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 


postive prove srhrough og 32c postage 
e verage Action o ; 
: Deluxe 2.75 


This Strong Aluminum ju 
Frame-Grip. Utility 2.45 
ng Bee 


Also obtainable from your leadi 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 











APIARY SUPPLIES 


MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST. 
Includes a few 
“white elephants” 

Write for Price List 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 


1559 Fishburn Ave. 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. 











Rich Mountain Apiaries 
Cosby, Tennessee 
Thank you for your patronage dur- 
ing the passing year. Hope to serve 
you in the coming year. 


Wishing you A Merry Christmas 
and A Peaceful New Year. 














“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads 
Quote best cash price delivered 
to us. All grades; send samples 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Merry Christmas! Now booking ’62 orders. 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 























J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
Service and Satisfaction 


J. C. RIVES 


P. O. 1289 Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 


“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, FS.CT., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Superior California Italian 
PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Dumars, Harlan & Phelan 
12 Sutter St. Woodland, Calif. 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 








Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


C. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 


























PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 








Pesntity 1-3 4-25 25-up 
to o 75 $4.50 $4.25 


ms Cli 
0 $1.35 rr 25 
iolect’ Untested Queens 
Clipped, Marked & Air P.P. 
$2.00 $1.85 $1.75 
Select Tested Queens (Marked) 
$10.00 each 
Export, $11.00 Air P.P. 
to all countries. 





A RECIPE FOR 1962 PROFIT - - - 


Package bees shipped express 
collect or postage extra. 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


(Two-year Tested 


-R. C. DANIELS AND COMPANY 


Book your minimum order of 
ze bees and queens now 
spring delivery. We will 

gladly adjust shipping dates to 

suit your weather. Not one late 

order shipped in 1961. 


Did you know the DANIELS’ 
Strain of Yellow Italians are 
raised and sold in many coun- 
tries? Over the years we have 4 
shipped many thousands of 
breeder queens to other coun- 
tries. 


$100.00 each) 


Picayune, Miss. US.A. 3 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 
With this December cover, where Treat Davidson focuses the eye of his camera, not only on the 
bees, but deep into the very bottom of the cells, we bring to the end this year’s covers which have 


— so remarkable, taken by one of our master photographers. The cover next year will be entirely 
different. 





Use DADANT’S KILLMOTH For Effective Wax Moth Control 


Available in the following sizes: 
10 oz. bottle Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 
1 qt. metal can Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 
Ya gal. metal can Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 
1 gal. metal can Shipping weight 18 Ibs. 
5 Yal. metal can Shipping weight 81 Ibs. 
All prices are F.O.B. shipping point. 
Killmoth can be shipped by freight or express only! 
We suggest combining your order for KILLMOTH with other supplies to save 
transportation charges. 
Send your orders to us at any of the following warehouses: 


Hornell, New York DADANT & SONS, INC. Watertown, Wis. 


Lynchburg, Virginia Hamilton, Illinois Hahira, Georgia 
Sioux City, lowa — _ Paris, Texas 














Italian Package Johnson Dovetailing Equipment Package Bees and 
Bees and Queens for the beekeeper’s shop. Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD Write for details. ‘ 
RIO OSO, CALIF. Carl E. Johnson Company E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 1557 Gregory Avenue Moreauville, La. Box 33 
NEptune 3-2392 Lincoln Park, Michigan Phone 2583 
































COMMUNICATION AMONG SOCIAL BEES 


by Martin Lindauer 


“Language,” by which bees communicate with one another, is the subject of this 
fascinating book. The author describes in detail the experiments by which this 
language was deciphered. He explains how the forager bees tell others in the hive 
the direction and distance to a newly discovered source of nectar. Scout bees, sent 
to find a new nesting place at the time of swarming, describe the location and 
quality of the place they have found. When the swarm has decided which site is 
best—and it may take several days to reach agreement—the human observer who 
has learned the language knows just where the bees are going. 

In the fifteen years since Karl von Frisch first reported how bees can com- 
municate with one another by dances in the hive, much has been learned about 
modes of communication, not only among honey bees whose language is the 
most highly developed, but also among other species of social bees and even among 
some other insects. A former student and now a colleague of Professor von Frisch, 
the author describes experiments that point the way to a deeper understanding 
of a subject that has long puzzled and fascinated men’s minds. 

“Dr. Lindauer has spent years experimenting with and studying bees of all 
kinds and countries and has discovered “high levels of accomplishment in insect 
sensory organs.” His experiments are here most clearly and lucidly explained and 
illustrated with charts and photographs. A wonderfully interesting book even to 
the most unscientific reader.” 
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DADANT FOLDING VEILS 
ARE BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Correctly designed and field tested in our bee yards, 
DADANT Veils have many outstanding features. 


Full visibility, cool, light weight, ease of adjustment, 


sting-proof, made of durable materials. Screen Wire has 


turned edges, all seams overlapped for added strength. 
All Styles Available 
See our Catalog for prices, and Order from any of our 
six conveniently located Branch Warehouses or Dadant 


Dealers. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON ILLINOIS 





Leahy Bee Supplies 


* QUALITY PRODUCTS 

* PROMPT SHIPMENT 

* REASONABLY PRICED 

* SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Let Us Quote On 
Your Requirements 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Higginsville, Mo. 














A. G. Woodman Co. 





“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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be — eT oY Opera for 


Editor - S. JOAQUIN WATKINS 
Fruita, Colorado 


My Experience with Hive Loaders 


“Just because the bees work them- 
selves to death is no reason why the 
beekeeper should do the same,” is a 
rather pointed remark you may have 
heard. Surely, there is no use in ig- 
noring the fact that there’s plenty of 
hard work in commercial honey pro- 
duction, and any machinery that will 
do any of this work is desirable. Two 
of the hardest jobs are loading heavy 
supers of honey onto a truck after 
them from the bees and 
loading colonies of bees onto a truck 
to move them. 

Fortunately, beekeepers have been 
thinking how to let mechanical power 
take the place of man power to do 
this kind of lifting. Right after World 
War 2, beekeepers installed 
hydraulic powered lifting tail gates 
on their trucks. We bought one of 
these in 1946, and used it with great 


removing 


some 


MILLARD COGGSHALL 
Minneola, Fla. 


satisfaction to lift supers of honey 
onto the truck for about 10 years. 
It did not help much in loading bees 
for moving, but it was remarkable 
how many people remembered us 
when they needed pianos, refriger- 
ators, safes, and other heavy objects 
moved. 

In New York State, bee moving was 
not a big job, but when we began to 
operate year-round in Florida in the 
1950’s, things were different. Here, 
bees should be moved several times a 
year and—Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce weather information notwith- 
standing— it’s generally hot and hum- 
id when this work must be done. 

Under these circumstances, we 
quickly became interested in the new- 
ly developed hive loaders. Four years 
of experience with them make us 
feel that the ingenious Californians 


who devised these machines should 
have a place of honor in beekeepers’ 
Hall of Fame. Not only do they take 
the hard work out of loading bees 
for moving, they also load supers of 
honey quicker and easier than the 
powered tail gates. We are no longer 
tired out when we start down the road 
after loading up a truckful of bees 
or honey. 

Our loader is powered by electrici- 
ty from an extra battery which is 
connected into the regular truck gen- 
erating system. It is controlled and 
operated by push buttons, which seems 
to be the modern way to want to work. 

Picture No. 1 shows the hive loader 
in normal traveling position. It should 
be noted that this requires about 9 


feet clearance, which may require 


some changes in garage doors, or in 


Imagine doing this alone or even with two men. 
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An even more striking example of how weight is no longer a factor in handling bees. 


apiaries located where you have to 
go under low tree limbs. 

Picture No. 2 shows the loader 
raised into working position. About 
35-40 colonies can be unloaded without 
moving the truck when the colonies 
are placed in rows of 4 or 5 at right 
angles to the direction of the truck. 

Pictures 3 and 4 illustrate some 
good reasons why we love that loader. 
We can set on or off the truck 4 single 
story colonies, 3 1'2-story colonies, or 
2 2-story colonies at a time. The weight 
of these is no longer a limiting fac- 
tor, for electricity is doing the lifting. 
We are now moving bigger colonies of 
bees that have a good reserve supply 
of honey and pollen in the brood nest, 
and we like to carry an empty super 
on the colony, so that it arrives ready 
to store surplus honey, and no im- 
mediate return trip is needed. 

We also think that bees transport 
better in hot weather if they have lots 
of room to stay inside the hive. We 
move with the entrance open, 
but cover the whole load with a plas- 
tic screen. I remember with no pleas- 
ure at all how we used to move single 
story colonies of bees by hand in hot 
weather. We would arrive at many lo- 
cations with so many bees clustered 
outside the hives that the whole load 
looked like one big mass of bees. It 
was then necessary to put on long 
sleeved gloves, generate lots of smoke, 
and take the stinging while getting 
them off any way. Now there are only 
a few bees outside the hives and the 
metal lifting arms make no com- 
plaints at all about anything. 

We use the loader to stack the col- 
onies on top of each other before load- 
ing and it is possible for one man 
to load the entire truck without lift- 
ing a hive or climbing on the truck. 
Our loader lifts by the handholes and 
colonies are loaded sideways on the 


bees 
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truck. Some people use cleats on the 
front and back of hives and load col- 
onies facing either forward or back- 
ward, but this also requires cleats 
on all honey supers, if they are to be 
handled by the loader. 

Picture 5 shows an even more strik- 
ing example of how weight is no 
longer a factor in handling bees. 
These colonies had two and three solid 
full depth supers of honey on them. 
The honeyflow was over, and the bees 
had to be moved, but great swarms of 
mosquitoes made work difficult here, 
so we took the easy way out. We 
loaded the bees, honey and all, car- 
ried them to the next location, which 
was less “buggy,” and took the honey 
off there. 

Supers of honey may also be stacked 
in an apiary ready to be loaded. We 
can load stacks of up to 5 full depth 
supers or 8 shallow supers of honey. 
Each stack is placed on a pallet on 
the truck, ready to be rolled off with 
a 2 wheeled super truck into the ex- 
tracting room when we get home. 

We have been asked if this equip- 
ment could not also be used in lifting 
supers of honey off and on the bees 
when checking brood nests for swarm- 
ing, disease, putting on bee escapes, 
and so on. It will surely lift the sup- 
ers easily, but will cause lots of con- 
fusion to the bees to have a truck 
parked in the middle of an apiary that 
is working on a good honeyflow. We 
have also been asked if the loader will 
lift a drum of honey onto a truck. I 
have too much respect for the weight 
of a drum of honey—about 700 Ibs.— 
and too high a regard for my loader 
to try this myself, so will let some- 
one else answer that question. 

Like all other kinds of business- 
men, beekeepers are having to mech- 
anize their work wherever possible 
to produce more efficiently. I believe 


a hive loader is one of the best in- 
vestments migratory beekeepers can 
make, both with regard to the saving 
in hired labor and in terms of their 
own health and back muscles. 
Minneola 

Florida 


Clover Seed Crops 
SWEET CLOVER* A record short 


crop of sweet clover seed seems im- 
minent according to U.S.D.A. fore- 
casts. The crop will estimate 16,662,- 
000 pounds or only 40 percent of last 
year’s 27,694,000 pounds, and 61 per- 
cent below the 1950-59 average. 

Dry weather in Northern areas 
and wet weather at seeding in Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Illinois were contrib- 
uting factors. Carryover on June 1, 
1961 was only 10 million pounds as 
against nearly double that amount 
a year earlier. Imports for the year 
were in the neighborhood of 10 mil- 
lion pounds, nearly all from Canada. 

The biggest producers of seed in 
order are: Texas, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Ohio, S. Dakota, Nebraska, N. Dako- 
ta, and Oklahoma. 

WHITE CLOVER* The 1961 crop 
of white clover seed will apparently 
total some 5'% million pounds or 35 
percent more than the 1960 produc- 
tion, due to better weather in the 
Southern States and production on 
more acres in Idaho and Oregon. 
Carryover was slightly over a mil- 
lion pounds. In order the rankings in 
acreages are: Idaho, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Oregon and Wis- 
consin. 


Argentine and Fire Ants 
in the South 


An inquiry to Geo. Lott, queen 
breeder at Baton Rouge, La., con- 
the Argentine ant brought 
the reply that there has been no great 
change in their importance. Individ- 
val hives should be protected from 
them by poisoning, being sure to have 
the food in a receptacle with too small 
an opening to admit bees. Keeping 
hives, on stakes well greased, off the 
ground is of use. 

Lott comments on the fire ant as 
follows: “About 1917 the fire ants 
(Solenopsis saevissima Richteri) came 
into this country through Mobile, Ala., 
from South America. Many beekeep- 
ers are of the opinion that the fire ant 
is driving the Argentine ant from the 
areas where the fire ant has heavy 
infestation. This ant is a fat eater 
and does not molest beehives.” 


cerning 
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Miel Carlota, the World’s 
Largest Commercial 
Beekeeping Venture 


by ARTURO WULFRATH 


Arturo Wulfrath and Dr. Speck, 
founders and directors of 


As business goes, ours is quite a 
young creature. To be exact, it was 
born on July 15th of 1941. At this 
date, my birthday (Arturo Wulf- 
rath), an ingenious friend brought me 
a very special gift: a complete Dadant 
hive with queen, supers and 
even some honey in the frames. Thus 
was Miel Carlota started on its way 
from nothing to the height, at which 
it has arrived today, in the short 
time of 20 years. 

Both friends and later partners, 
Arturo Wulfrath and Dr. H. J. Speck 
got interested in the life of the bees 
and the economical possibilities that 
this new branch of enterprise seemed 
to offer. Neither had even the slight- 
est idea honey. 

Of course miracles do not happen. 
Dedicated studies and a lot of con- 
stancy helped us on our road upon 
which we the trial and 
error expedient. Hard work and much 
study without any rest without 
onsideration for physical or 

tiredness produced flattering 


bees, 


about bees or 


moved by 
and 
any 

mental 


results. 


Partial view of the six-storied honey house. 
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Miel Carlota, S.A. 


The American Bee Journal deserves 
our special thanks; during the initial 
period we were helped very much 
by the numerous technical data, con- 
tained in each and every number. 

The start was with one hive. The 
next step was 10; those turned into 
50 and then into 250 and then into 
400. The 400 became 1,000. The 1,000 
were converted miraculously into 2,000 
and so on and so on, until the actual 
moment with our countless hives in 
several regions of Mexico, on a strip 
of country, 1,000 km. wide, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Several important factors are be- 
hind the secret of success. 

1) The lucky fortune to have 
started in the State of Morelos with 
its marvelous subtropical climate that 
produces very special honey plants. 
The wild flowers in our state provide 
the most beautiful, the most tasty 
and aromatic honey to be found any- 
where. Its color is golden with a 
greenish shine; its flavor, composed 
of thousand flavors of different wild 
flowers is unique and so is also the 


our 


perfume of this super-creation of 
nature. Our honey contains a very 
notable concentration of Karotin, so 
important for human health. Once 
harvested, our honey solidifies into 
a buttery mass that contains no sharp 
crystals and feels like cream on the 
tongue. 

2) The iron rule, accepted from the 
first day, that only the best quality 
be brought to the consumer. No honey, 
that would not fulfill the very strict 
standards we imposed, went to the 
market. Very soon Miel Carlota ac- 
quired the justified fame to be always 
of the same quality of highest stand- 
ard. Offgrade honey is used as feed 
for our bees. 

3) Our unsatiable thirst after new 
knowledge. 

4) Ample vision into the far future 
and a hard decision to go after these 
goals. 

5) A tendency to let others par- 
take in what we have learned and a 
willingness to teach, so that the gen- 
eral outlook of beekeeping in Mexico 
became more promising and the over- 


One of the one-family houses built for workers. 
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Charles Mraz, 
Dr. Oscar Barraza. 


(left) from Vermont, and 


all national production of honey in 
Mexico started growing in the same 
way as our own. 

Even while we were still very small, 
we undertook to manufacture within 
our business all beekeeping appliances, 
with the exception of machines. In 
this way we reduced the costs of our 
growing and were able to put im- 
portant differences into the business, 
furthering new developments. After 
appliances we passed to the elabora- 
tion of very fine foundations and then 
to the establishment of yards for 
queen raising. 

At the present we see only that 
all these branches of our concern 
grew in a satisfactory form; from 
year to year we remember less and 
less all our sufferings, failures, heavy 
errors and losses of money that were 
needed to prepare this climb. 

As we went along we had to de- 
velop new ideas, or to find new adap- 
tations for old ideas. We had to in- 
vent or improve a lot of processes and 
tools for every branch of our business, 
in the carpentry shop, as well as in 
the queen department for harvesting 
or processing the honey, for canning 
and bottling honey, for packing and 
shipping, for handling wax and so on. 

We know that our present knowl- 
edge of bees can still be amplified. We 
are always eagerly on the outlook for 
new friends, new ideas and new 
means in our profession. We are sub- 
scribers to many trade-papers; since 
our beginning and up to the present 
we are faithful readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, one of the foremost 
publications about bee culture. 

We can say, however, with great 
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Partial view of extracting quarters. 


satisfaction and happiness, that we 
put probably to the best use every- 
thing we learned by reading or ob- 
serving, or by meeting anybody of 
importance in bee culture. 

As our business grew and our 
standing as beekeepers was acknowl- 
edged, we have been able to attract 
other pioneers who were eager to fol- 
low in our steps and to run the ad- 
venture of beekeeping. It has always 
been, and continues to be, a big 
pleasure to us to show to others that 
don’t know how to enter into this very 
interesting business. Everybody who 
cares is free to stay with us and to 
learn each detail of our operations. 
Sach beginner or steady beekeeper 
has always the possibility to acquire 
with us all the necessary appliances 
requested by the orderly conduct of 
the beekeeping establishment. Since 
2 years we gave all small beekeepers 
the possibility to place with us any 
quantity of their harvested honey, 
from the smallest to the biggest, pay- 
ing generous prices. 

When we started producing Royal 
Jelly, and after arriving at good re- 
sults, we took the trouble to distribute 
gratuitously ample quantities of this 
matter to hospitals and research sta- 
tions in Mexico and anywhere abroad, 
taking thus part in amplifying the 
notions about this strange and mar- 
velous substance. We never hesitated 
to publish in Mexico and foreign 
countries papers describing the im- 
provements found by us and this in 
turn made our concern internationally 
known. As a consequence an ever in- 
creasing stream of important visitors 
from the world over, all of them ack- 


nowledged authorities in beekeeping, 
started toward Cuernavaca. We were 
of course very proud to show our ac- 
complishments to these fine people 
and do admit gratefully that we 
learned much from them. We wish to 
mention most especially Dr. Eva 
Crane from the Bee Research Associa- 
tion in England and Prof. Townsend 
from Guelph, Canada. 

Following, we will try to give some 
highlights of our development: 

Our first crop was a total of 1,700 
kg. which was extracted by us in 
quite a primitive way. 

By 1944 we succeeded in forming a 
“Veteran corps” of 5 native helpers 
who learned to withstand the stings 
of the bees and to work in such a way 
that the stings were quite rare. We 
finished this year owning already 250 
colonies which produced 91 Ibs. aver- 
age per colony. 

In 1945 we managed to attain a 
total of 400 colonies and got a harvest 
of 27,000 kgs. An interesting incident, 
that did cost us quite a lot of money, 
taught us that year, that you must 
start with stronger colonies when the 
honeyflow begins, otherwise you get 
no honey, even if everything blooms. 

1946 was quite outstanding. Our 
average harvest in each of our 800 
colonies was 130 Ibs. In that year we 
took our first steps to form our own 
queen breeding outfit, as no such 
thing existed until then in Central 
Mexico. A lot of experiments and ex- 
penses entered in this branch of our 
work. Happily we have a fluent way 
of working, so that when we observed 
some errors of ours, we did not con- 
tinue insisting on them, but changed 
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New equipment display room with observation hive. 


Special suction pump for royal jelly. 


Truck loaded with supers 


being transported by ferry. 


immediately over to new and better 
ways. Our queen breeding station of 
today contains 16,000 nucs. Our Ital- 
ian queens are bred by strict selection 
from a large number of colonies. 
From the first we had in mind a 
strain of the Italian bee crossed with 
a local creole bee in such a propor- 
tion that a new and permanent strain 
be created to fulfill all those require- 
ments considered by us as important 
for Mexico. The selection of larvae 
for our future queens is made with 
a view to this goal. 

We change our queens yearly, so 
that a large quantity of queens are 
needed for our business. Most of the 
beekeepers in Mexico buy also their 
queens from us. We are exporting 
quantities of our queens abroad. 

In 1947 we started for the first 
time to distribute our colonies in 
numerous yards. The 1,000 colonies 
that we owned in that year went to 
22 yards and the results in honey 
averages was very flattering. 

In the following year we succeeded 
finally to change our foundation into 
a semiautomatic process instead of 
the old way where everything was 
done by hand at higher cost and less 
quality. 

In 1953 we decided finally to put 
up a new building that would house 
all the branches of our bee business. 
The new honey house is 120 by 90 
feet; it has 4 stories to the north and 
6 stories to the south, due to the slop- 
ing terrain. Each floor has a direct 
truck entrance so that loads are 
handled without great trouble on a 
level plane. This building houses: the 
canning and bottling department for 
the Mexican market. The next floor is 
dedicated to wax. Here the capping 
wax is melted; here old frames are 
cleaned and their wax is rendered; 
here is machinery for elaborating 
foundations. On this floor there is 
also the terminal for heating, mixing 
and filtering honey. 

The floor above is for canning and 
packing of the export honey; a part 
of this floor contains the Royal Jelly 
department. 

Next floor houses our extracting in- 
stallation which handles 15,000 kg. of 
honey per hour and the heating and 
filtering units for the mixing of hon- 
ey. One part of this floor contains the 
installation for cutting and packing 
comb honey. The next two floors are 
storerooms. 

New buildings are being added con- 
stantly according to general require- 
ments of the growing business. These 
additions cover today more space than 
the original honey house. 
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We are happy to be able to state 
that our development has not stopped. 
Our spiritual curiosity is as alive as 
in 1941 and we do not hesitate to 
start on new ways to broaden the 
possibilities of bee culture. Some of 
of our latest plans for this are: 

1) a very modern factory for bees- 
wax candles, that we started two 
years ago; 

2) our exploitation of bee pollen 
after studying this last matter amply; 

3) comb honey in very attractive 
form. This last mentioned item was 
started on its way through the in- 
valuable help of our friend, Mr. 
Charles Mraz from Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, whom we consider one of the 
best living beekeepers. 


We started a new affiliated firm in 
the state of Vera Cruz under the name 
of Vera Miel S.A. beginning with 
5,000 colonies, hoping to get part of 
the enormous amount of nectar pres- 
ent in that marvelous state. The man- 
agement was put into the hands of 
the very able physician, Dr. Oscar 


Barraza. This branch is developing 
very nicely. 


We started last year a new series 
of apiaries in Acapulco, beginning 
with 5,000 hives. 


We are never without problems at 
Miel Carlota. Small and medium sized 
beekeepers insisted on us buying their 
honey and we felt that we should ac- 
cept leadership in marketing. So this 
meant the installation of an ample 
modern laboratory where each lot of 
honey could be classified and where 
honeys could be blended so a honey 
laboratory was installed with the help 
of Dr. Duisberg, director of the “In- 
stitut fuer Honigforschung” in Bre- 
men, Germany. He assisted us in 
selecting the most modern equipment 
for our new laboratory and agreed to 
send us an assistant to handle instru- 
ments. The new development is run- 
ning surprisingly well. The prestige 
of Miel Carlota was very helpful in 
marketing Miel Morelos honey; it is 
helping the small beekeeper to con- 
tinue his production with the full 


assurance that he will have no prob- 
lems in the sale of his crop. 

Thus our laboratory has developed 
into a kind of public institution. It 
serves beekeepers and honey distribu- 
tors and solidly establishes the gen- 
eral high standards of Mexican honey. 

We are quite proud that we have 
served as an impulse for the enormous 
increase of bee culture in Mexico and 
to have contributed to beekeeping 
some new ways and ideas that might 
be further developed by others, all of 
them members of the international 
fraternity of beekeepers. 

Looking back over approximately 
20 years we are filled with pride be- 
cause of the many things that we 
have been able to accomplish since 
we started from nothing. We had ever 
present in our mind not only the wish 
to make good and get material results 
but also to serve others and to help 
the economical development of the in- 
dustry in Mexico. 

We hope we have succeeded in both 
objectives. 

Cuernavaca, Mexico 





Five Thousand Colonies 
in Southern California 


by WILL F. HUSTON 


Being a third-generation Californ- 
ian, I have always lived in a part of 
the country where beekeeping has 
found a favorable climate, so I sup- 
pose it wasn’t surprising that I got 
interested in the subject when I was 
a sophomore in Corona Senior High 
School. That was back around 1931, 
and at that time one of the State’s 
leading beekeepers, Wilbur G. Darst, 
kept bees in the area. I got acquainted 
with him, began helping him with his 
work, and before too long had been 
bitten by the “bug.” 

I bought my first bees around 1936, 
soon after I was married, but it 


Editor’s Note: Will F. Huston, who 
with his wife, Edna, owns the Huston 
Honey Company of Corona, Calif., is 
a man with three hats. First of all, 
he is one of the ten largest beekeepers 
in the State of California. Second, he 
is one of the three hive equipment 
manufacturers in the State, and the 
only one in southern California. Third, 
he is a bee industry leader. He 
served as president of the California 
State Beekeepers Association in 1956, 
and is presently Chairman of its all- 
important Legislative Committee. 
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wasn’t until around 1944 that I had 
built my colonies up enough to go into 
beekeeping full time. Since then, my 
operation has grown steadily, and 
this year I have contracted to furnish 
5,000 hives for alfalfa pollinating. 
The juggling of my hives around to 
various honeyflow areas keeps up to 
ten employees and me busy during 
a season. 

Normally, I keep four men em- 
ployed full time, and during the win- 
ter, I keep them busy working in my 
manufacturing plant. In fact, that’s 
why I started this phase of my oper- 
ation in the first place—to give as 
many employees as possible year- 
round work. This makes for better 
relations, and, even more important, 
assures me of a solid core of ex- 
perienced men for my summer oper- 
ation. 


During a honeyflow season, I move 
my hives around all over the southern 
half of the State going as far north 
as the Sacramento area. My 5,000 
hives make up 44 loads of bees. Using 
four trucks, the total distance they 
chalk up in an average year is 150,000 
miles. 


Along about the middle of January 
or the first of February, 2,000 of my 
colonies are in almonds. A thousand 
hives go to Colusa County and another 
thousand to Merced County. About 
800 hives go to the Pismo Bay area 
to work the eucalyptus trees, and 
about 800 go to San Diego County 
where the avocados are in bloom. The 
remaining 1,400 I keep in the Corona 
area to catch early flowers. 


The next big move is from Colusa 
County to the Sierra Nevadas in 
Placer County for the manzanita hon- 
eyflow. By around the 10th of April 
all my hives are back in the Corona 
area for the citrus season. They stay 
in this location until around the first 
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Employees and their boss with the four two-ton Dodge trucks, 


equipped with loaders. 





Loading extractor with combs uncapped with automatic steam 


knife. 


of June, when a part of the colonies 
go to Perris, Elsinore, and Temecula 
for sage; and the rest are moved to 
the alfalfa seed ranches to start paid 
pollinating. Eventually, all of my 
hives get into alfalfa. Two thousand 
hives pollinate a thousand-acre ranch 
at Wheeler Ridge and the other 3,000 
are put to work on an 11,000 acre 
ranch near Huron. Alfalfa seed grow- 
ers use two hives per acre, so others 
besides myself furnish bees for this 
larger ranch. 

All of my bees are out of alfalfa by 
Sept. 1. Some have already been 
hauled to cotton fields in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and the rest go to 
the coast ranch and along the Sierras 
to gather from “Blue Curl” weed. 

When I can count on pollination 
fees, which run $5.00 a hive in seed 
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alfalfa, I consider it a successful year 
when my hives average 60 pounds of 


yield. Without pollinating fees, I’ve 
got to have at least 80 pounds of 
honey per hive per year. From citrus, 
my colonies gather 40 to 60 pounds, 
and during their two months or so 
in seed alfalfa, they gather around 
30 pounds. Yield from other types of 
blooms, of course, varies from year to 
year. 

Beginning around the first of Oc- 
tober, the hives are brought back to 
the Corona area for wintering. It’s 
at this point that the manufacturing 
end of my business starts getting 
into swing. This part of my operation 
began about 12 years ago when I 
started making my own equipment. 
For many years, that was the extent 
of my work in this field. Then, three 


Bill Huston checking hives in preparation for the honey season 


Russ Proffitt taking honey out of a ten ton storage tank. 


years ago, I started selling whatever 
my employees and I could turn out 
over and above what I needed. About 
a year ago, I had a chance to buy a 
set of automatic machinery from an 
operation which had gone out of busi- 
ness, so I did so, and since then my 
manufacturing activities have ex- 
panded considerably. In the main, I 
manufacture two items, beehives and 
frames. I ship these “knocked down” 
since I do no assembling, except for 
myself. 

Most of my selling is done on a 
wholesale basis, and I have customers 
as far away as Canada, but I main- 
tain a retail license, and supply local 
hobbyists with equipment if they ask 
for it. 

The third big interest in my life 
is in the field of legislation involving 
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beekeeping. As chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia State Beekeepers Association 
Legislative Committee. I’m often in 
Sacramento these days testifying be- 
fore various committees. Last Novem- 
ber, I gave a report on how insecti- 
cides are affecting the beekeeping 
industry to the Governor’s Special 
Committee on Public Policy Regard- 
ing Agricultural Chemicals. Later I 
was gratified to see that the most im- 
portant parts of my recommendations 
were incorporated in the Committee’s 
report of December 30, 1960. 


My report only took about 20 min- 
utes to read before the Committee, 
but it took me a full six months to 
gather the material which went into 
it. For instance, a check of my records 
shows that last June 19, 1960, I was 
out in an alfalfa field up near Sacra- 
mento. I arrived at the field at 4 a.m. 
to make observations and check con- 
ditions. At 5:30, the crop dusting 
planes arrived, and their job was 
finished by 6:30. Mine wasn’t though. 
I stayed around to observe what was 
happening to the bees located at 
the field. 


Here are some excerpts from my 
notebook: “I observed first set (of 
bees) covered with material (poison) 
at 5:45. Bees were buzzing quite vio- 
lently, but not going beyond the land- 


ing board. This condition continued 
for one-and-a half hours. At 7 a.m. 
bees were spread on the ground and 
up in front of the hives. Much con- 
fusion and in actual convulsions. 8 
a.m.: bees were crawling out over the 
alfalfa, the bare ground and dying. 
Observed the next day where bees 
could be seen on the roads and bare 
ground. They were scattered a hun- 
dred feet in every direction. Large 
accumulation of dead bees in front 
of the hives. Estimated losses: 40 to 
50 per cent of bee population.” 

Since we in the California State 
Beekeepers Association aren’t out to 
destroy the insecticide industry, I 
went on to try to find a solution to 
this particular insecticide problem. 
On June 23, I tried something I heard 
about during the National Conven- 
tion of Beekeepers in Tucson, Ariz. 
This was black plastic covers, which 
I put over the hives in the alfalfa 
field. According to my notebook, the 
bees under the plastic acted “quite 
normal” while the spraying was going 
on. The poison was a type which dis- 
sipated within an hour, so when the 
covers were taken off an hour later, 
the bees went about their business 
with no loss of life whatsoever. I don’t 
consider this an ideal solution, by any 
means, but I never expect to find such 
an ideal solution, either. The insecti- 


cide problem is one we are never g0- 
ing to solve completely. We’ve got to 
learn to live with the insecticide in- 
dustry and they’ve got to learn to 
live with us. All we are working for 
is a square break. Right now, I esti- 
mate that we beekeepers in California 
are losing 20 per cent of our revenue 
to insecticides, and the sooner we can 
bring this figure down, the better 
off we will be. 


Since the California State Legis- 
lature opened for business this year, 
I’ve been working on still another 
problem. For about ten years now, 
we in the industry, plus the State 
Agriculture Department, have been 
working on a new state beekeeping 
law. The old one is antiquated, am- 
biguous, and incoherent. Most of what 
we are trying to put through now 
(by the time this is printed, I hope 
we have done so) is the same law. ex- 
cept that it is now organized in sec- 
tions and chapters, and all the am- 
biguities have been taken out. Since 
the rank and file of beekeepers, the 
insecticide people, crop dusters, and 
everyone else concerned with bee- 
keeping have been consulted as the 
new law was written, we expect no 
major opposition to it. 


Corona 
California 








Beekeeping in Connecticut History 
PART TWO 


by PHILEMON J. HEWITT, JR. 


With the patenting of beehives, in- 
terest in beekeeping was greatly stim- 


ulated, and Connecticut beekeepers 
were in the front ranks. This inter- 
est led up to the publication of 
Rev. Langstroth’s book in Massa- 
chusetts on the discovery of the bee 
space and his patented hive based up- 
on it. Mr. Moses Quinby (N.Y.) pub- 
lished his book simultaneously in the 
year 1853. Neither of these men 
knew of the other at the time al- 
though they were contemporaries. 
These two books were widely read 
in Connecticut and they greatly in- 
fluenced beekeeping here. They were 
based on the cultivation and care of 
the “European black” or “brown” 
bees before the arrival of the “Ital- 
ian” bee. Mr. Langstroth and Mr. 
Quinby read and corresponded with 
Mr. Weeks in Vermont, who also was 
a contemporary of the times. 
Perhaps the next great stimulus to 
beekeeping was the first importation 
of the “Italian” or yellow bee by 
Phineas J. Mchan of Philadelphia, 
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Pennsylvania, in 1859. The next year 
some were brought into Long Island 
across the sound from Connecticut. In 
this same year, 1860, L. M. Guern- 
sey, New Britian, Connecticut, pub- 
lished a 6” x 9” pamphlet called: 
“Practical directions for the care and 
management of the honey bee—with 
chapter on the ‘Italian,’ abbrevia- 
ted from Langstroth’s beekeepers 
Journal, an amateur apiarian, (C. S. 
Landers, author).” This publication 
was for the purpose of getting atten- 
tion for the hive of Mr. Langstroth. 
Mr. Landers proposed in this pam- 
phlet to start a beekeeping school if 
enough interest warranted it. It is 
not known if this was done. 
Sometime in the year 1886, Con- 
necticut saw its first bee journal 
which was edited and published by 
Mr. E. H. Cook, printer, of Andover, 
Connecticut. He called it “The Bee- 
Hive.” It sold for twenty five cents 
per year of twelve issues of sixteen 
pages each. His stated purpose was: 
“published for and in the interest of 
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beekeepers by one of them.” He wrote 
his editorials under the name of Apis. 

This small journal had a poetry 
column, a ladies department, adver- 
tising, notes and clippings depart- 
ment, and general articles on bee- 
keeping by various contributors from 
Canada, Texas, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. It disap- 
peared from the Connecticut scene 
in January 1891 when it was merged 
into the American Beekeeper, pub- 
lished by the W. T. Falconer Com- 
pany, Falconer, New York. 

One of the contributors of articles 
to the “Bee-Hive”’ was Mr. J. H. 
Jeffreys who lived in New Milford, 
Connecticut in 1889. He began bee- 
keeping in 1868 and later obtained 
his first “Italians” in 1873. 

Mr. Jeffrey wrote that black bees 
and Italian bees made a good cross 
for producing box honey (sections). 
They produced better than either of 
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Connecticut— 


the parent stocks. The trait for sting- 
ing was very prominent. With these 
observations a thorough record sys- 
tem was started and kept. Each hive 
in the several apiaries could be traced 
by these records. For proof, Mr. Jef- 
freys cites the following: one apiary 
in 1886, produced twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds which was harvested 
from nineteen colonies counted in 
May with an increase to forty-five by 
July 25th. In 1888 a record of five 
hundred nice one pound sections was 
secured from four colonies and in- 
creased to eight in June. The apiary 
of haphazard planning yielded only 
four hundred sections from forty-five 
colonies and two thirds of them were 
starving in the fall. 

A note published in the “Bee-Hive” 
in 1889 remarked about the then 
present fad. It was: (yellow) bands 
instead of honey, hybrids instead of 
Italians. 

Beekeeping at the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural College, now the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, was part of the 
College from its very beginning and 
its first wooden building. Three col- 
onies of Italian bees were given to 
Professor B. F. Koons, the first Presi- 
dent of the College, by Mr. L. J. Wal- 
do, Mansfield Depot, Connecticut. 
This gift was made in 1890. Mr. 
Waldo was a carpenter who helped 
build the above mentioned building. 


Professor Koons was a_ beekeeper 
and from this beginning beekeeping 
was taught there until 1952. Since 
then beekeeping as a course has been 
defunct. 

In May 1891, Mr. E. H. Cook, An- 
dover, Connecticut, published the first 
edition of the Constitution and By- 
laws for the newly formed Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers Association. With this 
beginning the Association has contin- 
ued since without a break to the pres- 
ent day. It is now in its seventy-first 
year of exsistence. Mr. Edwin Andrus 
born 1849 in Norfolk, Conn., of Litch- 
field, called the first meeting to es- 
tablish the Connecticut Beekeepers 
Association. The meeting was con- 
vened in Hartford, May 13, 1891. Mr. 
Andrus sent for and successfully im- 
ported some Italian queen bees from 
Italy in the summer of 1888. These 
queens turned out well. 


In the 1907 edition of the published 
Constitution and By-laws of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers Association, 
Mr. Allen Latham’s name appears 
for that year as a new member. An- 
other name that was prominent in 
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Connecticut beekeeping was Mr. A. 
W. Yates of Hartford, Connecticut. 
Mr. Yates came to Hartford in 1905 
from Vermont. He founded a promi- 
nent bee supply business there. Mr. 
Latham was a school teacher from 
Massachusetts, who settled in Nor- 
wichtown, Connecticut. Both of these 
men were stalwarts of the Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers Association. They con- 
tributed much by their activities for 
it. Mr. Latham was also widely known 
nationally because of his numerous 
articles published in both nation wide 
journals, the American Bee Journal 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture. Mr. 
Yates was the second man to become 
an inspector for Connecticut. This 
position was held for a number of 
years. 

The Connecticut Beekeepers As- 
sociation interested itself in many 
things. One of these was to get the 
Connecticut Inspection law, set up in 
1909, for the then rampant disease 
situation. It was one of the first in- 
spection laws in any state. It was 
simple and to the point. Several addi- 
tions have been added since then. It 
is still one of the shortest in length 
compared to other state bee disease 
control regulations. Apiary inspec- 
tion service is vested within the jur- 
isdiction of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation has over the years published 
an official journal called “The Con- 
necticut Honey Bee.” It was first 
issued in January 1929, under the 
editorship of Mr. Telley Babcock 
from Norwich, Connecticut. This jour- 
nal has been a continuous publica- 
tion since then without a loss of an 
issue. As an organ of a state associa- 
tion it is second in its age. 

The Connecticut Association Seal 
which is a spread winged queen bee 
standing on the face of a _ honey- 
comb, was designed by Mr. Claude 
Yates. He was the son of Mr. A. W. 
Yates. The outline of the seal is 
hexagonal in shape, depicting an 
open comb cell. The letter printing is 
across the four, spread wings. This 
seal first appeared on the cover page 
of the Connecticut Honey Bee of 
January 1933. It has been used in the 
Connecticut Honey Bee and on the 
stationery of the Association 
then. 

The Connecticut Association honey 
label was first devised in October 1933 
and finally adopted in 1934. The label 
is in blue, red, and white and was 
officially for sale January 1935. It 
also carries the seal. 


since 


The Connecticut Beekeepers Associa- 
tion has at various times held bee- 
keeping courses of six to ten weeks 
duration for beekeepers of all sorts. 
These endeavors were possible 
through the generosity of time given 
by the officers of the Association and 
the Apiary Inspectors. 


The Connecticut Beekeepers As- 
sociation is still going forward. In 
July of 1954, three state beekeepers 
associations, met in Kingston, Rhode 
Island, at the University of Rhode 
Island. Members from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island were 
present. As our Connecticut Beekeep- 
ers Association took part in this pro- 
gram, our Association can take pride 
because it was at this meeting that the 
organization of the Eastern Apicultur- 
al Society was instigated. The Connec- 
ticut Beekeepers Association and its 
members are therefore charter mem- 
bers of this live and going organiza- 
tion. Our members have _ supplied 
much talent and support since its be- 
ginning. E. A. S. now embraces the 
Eastern seaboard states in its ac- 
tivities. 


Litchfield, Conn. 


Communication Among Social Bees 


The above is the title of a 150 page 
bound book just issued by the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
authored by Martin Lindauer, private 
investigator at the Zoological Insti- 
tute at the University of Munich in 
Germany. 


It is fifteen years since Karl Von 
Frisch reported how bees can com- 
municate with each other by dances 
in the hive. Dr. Lindauer, since that 
date, a colleague of Dr. Frisch, has 
learned much about these modes of 
communication and this highly de- 
veloped language among bees. The 
same applies to several other insects 
which Lindauer has _ investigated. 
Some of his chapters include, “Ele- 
mentary Forms of Communication,” 
“Communication by Dancing in 
Swarm Bees,” “Development Stages 
of the Bees’ ‘Language’,” “Sensory 
Aspects of the Bees’ Dance” and 
“Special Problems Concerning Solar 
Orientation.” 


The book is well illustrated with 
original photographs and original 
drawings explaining the text. The 
book is cloth bound and is priced at 
$4.75 from the Harvard University 
Press as above. 
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Vermont Beekeeping Before 1900 


by ENOCH H. TOMPKINS 


President of the 
Eastern Apicultural Society 


It is uncertain when beekeeping 
began in Vermont. Probably bees were 
brought in by the early settlers, per- 
haps from Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut or New York, or by the French 
from Canada. 

An account written by a traveler 
who visited Dorset about 1795 men- 
tioned considerable honey produced 
there then. The census of 1850 shows 
that about 250,000 pounds of honey 
and beeswax were produced in Ver- 
mont that year. Addison County was 
and still is the center of beekeeping 
for the state. 

The man who probably deserves 
the title of the Father of Vermont 
Beekeeping is John Mosely Weeks of 
Salisbury, of Holland Weeks, 
born in Litchfield, Connecticut, May 
22, 1788. His family moved to Salis- 
bury when he was little more than 
a year old. He was the youngest of 
ten children. 

From his History of Salisbury, Ver- 
mont (1860) we find the following: 
“He cultivated habits of close obser- 
vation and took pleasure in philoso- 
phizing on what he saw. From his 
study of the honey bee, he was led 
to the invention of the Vermont Bee 
Hive patented in 1836, the first im- 
provement on the old-fashioned hive 
and rapidly introduced into most 
parts of the country. It was exhibited 
at the American Institute in New 
York in 1839 and received the award 
of a silver medal from that institution. 
It was used successfully until other 
inventors introduced other hives al- 
though with a similar principle, yet 
sufficiently different to secure a pa- 
tent. Even in 1860, the old Vermont 
hive meets the eye as often as any 
other. 

“In the same year, the patent was 
granted, Mr. Weeks published a small 
treatise on the instincts and habits 
of the honey bee, and it was revised 
and enlarged in succeeding editions 
until more than twenty thousand 
copies were sold. 

“In 1841 he secured patents on 
eight kinds of hives although they 
never received as much acceptance 
as his original. However, he always 
felt he received reward in his services 
to the community and so made no 


son 
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effort to contest any abuse of his 
patent rights.” 

The book mentioned had an im- 
pressive title “An Easy Method of 
Managing Bees in the Most Profit- 
able Manner with Infallible Rules 
to Prevent Their Destruction by the 
Moth.” It started out with 73 pages 
in 1836 and it was substantially re- 
vised and enlarged. Mr. Weeks’ book 
must have greatly advanced interest 
in beekeeping in Vermont and nearby 
states and his hive was a great im- 
provement over the box hives in gen- 
eral use. 


Weeks hives. 


The good work begun by Mr. Weeks 
was carried on by Wooster A. Flan- 
In 1853 he wrote a book “The 
Honey Bee and Hive.” In 1867 he 
wrote a 64-page book, “Nature’s Bee 
Book.” He also made and sold hives 
and other equipment. 

In 1858 Kirk Kidder, of Burling- 
ton, book, “Guide to Apiar- 
ian Science.” Then in 1863 he pro- 
duced another book “Secrets of Bee- 
keeping.” In 1867 to 1887, J. D. 
Goodrich of Hardwick, also in Ver- 
mont, made comb honey sections and 
beehives. 


ders. 


wrote a 


James E. Crane, one of the earlier 
and most prominent beekeepers, was 
born May 15, 1840 in Bridport. At 
twenty-five he began the study of 
medicine, but gave it up for the farm 
where he began beekeeping. His bro- 
ther went into it also. Although their 
first year was a failure, the follow- 
ing one they produced from 6 or 7 
colonies as much as 100 pounds of 
comb honey and from this time Mr. 
Crane’s success was constant and he 
finally increased until he had nearly 
700 colonies. He probably produced 
more honey than any other person in 
New England. 

A contemporary of Mr. Crane was 
Augustin E. Manum of Bristol. Ac- 
cording to John Larrabee (ABC of 
Bee Culture), Manum born in 
Waitsfield in 1838. 

In March, 1870, a friend loaned him 
“Quinby’s Mysteries of Beekeeping” 
and his enthusiasm was kindled so 
he bought bees and began the study of 
apiculture. His apiary so rapidly in- 
creased that at the end of four years, 
when he had 165 colonies, he sold out 
his harness business and began as a 
beekeeping specialist, and devoted all 


was 
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Crane’s honey house and residence. 


his energies to the production of comb 
honey until his bees numbered over 
700. In 1885, his production was 
44,000 pounds of comb honey, an 
93% pounds per colony, 
all made in 12 days from basswood. 
In the Vermont Agricultural Report, 
1881, it was said that “Mr. Manum 
was extensively engaged in making 
beehives, sections and fixtures, for 
which he worked up nearly two mil- 
lion feet of poplar boards. 

The Addison County Beekeepers’ 
Association was organized at Middle- 
bury in 1875, the second agricultural 
association in Vermont. The organiza- 
tion meeting was at Dr. Henry Kings- 
ley’s where a constitution was signed 
by 33 members present. The dues were 
twenty-five cents, except ladies who 
were admitted free. This associa- 


average of 


The 1961 Honey Crop 


The U.S.D.A. is now estimating 
the total 1961 crop of honey at 275,- 
979,000 pounds or 6% more than the 
260 million pounds produced in 1960 
and 13% more than the average pro- 
duction. The production per colony is 
slightly in excess of 50 pounds as 
against earlier average of 45.5. 


Ten leading honey producing states 
in order of production were Minne- 
sota, California, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Iowa, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Idaho and New York. These states 
accounted for 57% of the nation’s 
crop. 


Yields increased from 73 pounds 
last year to 91 pounds in the western 
North Central states and some 38.5 
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tion has been active ever since. The 
name was changed to the Champlain 
Valley Beekeepers’ Association in 
1879. Then seven years later it be- 
came the Vermont Association. Mem- 
bership dues were increased to fifty 
cents in 1892. 

Apparently there had been a good 
honey crop in 1891 because this res- 
olution was passed: “Resolved, that 
we recognize with glad and grateful 
hearts the abundant flow of honey the 
past season as coming direct from 
the hands of the Giver of all good 
things.” 

A report of work being done at the 
State Experiment Station at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont was given in the 
USDA office of Experiment Station 
Record, Vol. XI, 1899-1900, “Experi- 
ments in beekeeping were tried in 


to 38.6 in the South Atlantic and 
some 49.0 to 50.3 in the West. 

As mentioned above, Minnesota tops 
the list with over 11 million pounds 
of production, California 9% million, 
Florida 6 million, Wisconsin 10 mil- 
lion, with other states below this. 

In the honey support operations, 
last report available was September 
29 from the Agricultural Marketing 
Service which mentions a total of 774 
thousand pounds of honey on loan as 
of August 31, 1961. This compares 
with some 712 thousand pounds on the 
same date in 1960 anc 429 thousand 
pounds in 1959. Similarly 886 thous- 
and pounds in 1958. 

It appears that beekeepers so far 
have not “rushed to get loans” al- 
though the loan rate is better price 
on honey than it was a year ago. 


J. E. Crane 


moving queens during the honeyflow 
but the swarms so disturbed made 
less honey than those that were not 
moved. Extracted honey was fed back 
to a number of swarms with results 
which indicate that the procedure is 
of questionable value.” 

This history of beekeeping in Ver- 
mont gives a summary of how bee- 
keeping got started and of its devel- 
opment. It tells us of the problems 
faced by our early beekeepers and 
how these problems were solved. New 
equipment and methods were discus- 
sed, tried, kept or rejected as they 
proved—or failed to prove— their 
merit. A few commercial apiaries had 
been developed up to 1900 but for the 
most part beekeeping continued to be 
a hobby for most Vermont beekeepers. 
Shelburne, Vermont 


Should the price of honey stiffen to 
equal last year’s, we assume that 
loans will not reach any greater pro- 
portion than usual. 





Legume Seed Prices Lower 

Prices paid by farmers for legume 
seeds in the spring of 1961 averaged 
much lower than a year ago. The 
prices were 208 percent of the 1910-14 
base price, whereas a year ago they 
were 211 percent. An exception is 
white clover 15 percent up, ladino 
slightly up, and soybeans 17 percent 
up 


Other clovers, alsike, red, alfalfa, 
sweet clover and others were below. 
Lupine and Crimson seed production 
this year will be much under a year 
ago. 
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The Agricultural Regions of Maine 
and Their Relation to its Beekeeping 


Maine is the largest of the New 
England states and its total agricul- 
tural output ranks high in the North- 
east. Beekeeping, however, has always 
been a minor part of its farm pro- 
duction. Generally, beekeeping is a 
side line project to other work and 
often it is carried on by the hobbyist. 
There are a small number of apiaries 
of 30 to 250 colonies in the State. 
Only a few beekeepers depend pri- 
marily upon bees for their chief in- 
come. 

Much of Maine is heavily wooded, 
in fact, this is true of about three 
fourths of the State. All of western 
and northwest Maine is covered with 
extensive forests, with many streams, 
lakes and a few mountains with peaks 
of 3,000 feet or over. Little or no 
farming in this region and 
little in a few large woodland areas of 
central and eastern Maine. In the ag- 
ricultural sections of the State, farm 
land has been reverting to forest land 
since the end of the Civil War and 
the process is still underway. 

Farming and beekeeping are large- 
ly concentrated in what are known 
as the Central Maine and the Aroo- 
stook farming areas. The first of 
these is inland from the coast a short 
distance. It is now an important diary, 
livestock and poultry region. In addi- 
tion to pasture, hay, and grain crops 
there are apples, potatoes, sweet corn, 
beans, and peas that are grown. The 
Central Maine farming area has the 
highest summer temperatures of the 
State and a considerable longer grow- 
ing season than that of the Aroostook 
area. 

Bees are kept with profit in this 
area. Yields of 30 to sometimes 100 
pounds are secured. Early sources of 
pollen and nectar are numerous and 
include willows, maples, dandelion 
and are followed by wild cherry and 
apple. Often a honeyflow starts about 
June 20 from the clovers, and is ac- 
companied by raspberry, mustard. 
and other plants such as milkweed 
depending on local conditions. Heavy 
flows are characterized by daytime 
temperatures of 82 to 95° F. and by 
nights warmer than are normal for 
the region. Such temperatures do not 


occurs 
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come often enough or last long enough 
to make the area dependable for 
large honey crops. 

A fall honeyflow from goldenrod 
and asters in late August and in 
September occurs most years. Fre- 
quently it gives the largest yield of 
the season. The quality of the late 
honey is good but not equal to that of 
the midseason or clover honey. 

The Central Maine area has a num- 
ber of important advantages for bee- 
keepers. Because there is an almost 
full succession of pollen and nectar 
plants in the spring, bees build up 
rapidly when the season opens. This 
is true for both package and over- 
wintered colonies. The dependable fall 
floral sources result in colonies in 
good condition for wintering if rea- 
sonable care is given. Honey can be 
sold locally at premium prices with- 
out much effort. Finally, there is a 
growing demand, in excess of the 
supply, for bees for pollination ac- 
tivities on blueberries and apples. 

A number of beekeepers in central 
Maine rent their bees at $7 to $10 a 
colony for pollination and later in 
the season secure a crop of honey 
from the summer and fall nectar 
plants. 

The Aroostook farming area along 
the northeast border of the State is 
one of the most extensive in all of 
New England. The area is at a higher 
elevation than the central Maine area 
and is inland about 125 miles from 
the coast. As a result the growing 
season is shorter and is about 115 
days in length. Spring is late and 
pollen and nectar sources for bees are 
often unfavorable until the middle of 
May. 

The soils in Aroostook are excellent 
for many crops. Dairying and live- 
stock are of increasing importance. 
Potatoes, oats, and peas are widely 
grown. Clovers do much better here 
than in central Maine, and they are 
of major importance as a honey crop. 
The other nectar plants are similar 
to those of the rest of the State except 
that the fall sources are not depend- 
able. The main honeyflow extends 
from late June until the middle of 
August. During favorable seasons, 


higher yields than elsewhere in the 
State are secured. Bees need careful 
attention for wintering. 


Blueberries in Maine 

Lowbush blueberries are common 
to the whole northeast section of 
North America and the fruit has been 
gathered since early days by the In- 
dians and pioneers. The industry in 
the State is concentrated in the eas- 
tern coastal corner of Maine, Wash- 
ington County. Blueberries are also 
extensively produced in a relatively 
narrow strip about 12 miles wide 
parallel to the entire coast. Lowbush 
blueberries come up after woodland 
fires and spring up after land clear- 
ing and in unplowed pastures. At 
present Maine is growing close to 
25,000 acres of the crop and the 
acreage is increasing yearly. 

Honey bees are being used to se- 
cure increased production above that 
grown under natural conditions. One 
blueberry grower rents 5 colonies per 
acre for pollination. His yields are 
the largest in the State. Most grow- 
ers consider 1 colony per acre ade- 
quate. Demand for honey bees has 
exceeded the supply available from 
Maine in recent years and bees from 
Massachusetts and other parts of New 
England are being rented for pollin- 
ation. 

The areas along the coast in which 
blueberry are widely grown have fre- 
quent fogs and cool winds from off the 
Atlantic. Only a few colonies are 
maintained in this area throughout 
the year since conditions are rela- 
tively unfavorable. 

The blueberry flowers open about 
the same time as apples but the blos- 
soms remain open over a longer per- 
iod of time. In Washington County, 
the period of blueberry bloom extends 
from May 28 to June 20 on the aver- 
age. Cool, cloudy and damp weather 
may occur at any time during this 
period of about three weeks. Under 
favorable weather the blueberries 
yield a good flow and yields of 20 
to 40 pounds are sometimes obtained. 
The honey has a distinct flavor and 
is of excellent quality. 

Orono, Maine 





Sideline 


Editor— AYLMER J. JONES 





trailers for 


Meet a Texan with 
by JESSE 


My business is about 75 miles north 
of Dallas on highway 289. I am a 
boiler operator for the Lime Material 
Company, a Division of McGraw 
Edison. 


Farrar’s three 


Beekeeping and the production of 
cut comb honey is a sideline with me. 
That and selling the honey direct to 
the customer. We now have over 100 
colonies, started 
years ago. I 
the 


from package bees 
find it interesting 
colonies to show from 


two 
to stencil 


moving from flow to flow. 


a Profitable Hobby 
FARRAR 


which yards they came. We have just 
finished a honey house 18 by 
36 feet. 

I do not feed sugar because I sell 
my honey and prefer not to do so. 
We have three trailers that will hold 
19 colonies each for quick moves from 
clover to cotton. I find the bees pro- 
duce much more honey if they are in 
the fields in bloom instead of having 
to fly a distance. 

Dorchester 
Texas 


new 


cut comb honey for direct sale to producer. 


Insecticides Offer 
Us a Challenge 


by A. R. DEAN 


The Sideline beekeeper is in a 
unique position. The size and success 
of his operation is likely to be known 
and respected by agricultural growers 
in his community. He knows the far- 
mer’s problems in producing a crop. 
He realizes the grower’s success in 
producing a crop is, in a large mea- 
sure, a significant factor in our bees 
garnering a crop of honey. 

This interrelation between the bee- 
keeper and the grower of agricultural 
crops calls for a high degree of co- 
operation and a fair amount of re- 
sponsibility by both parties. The 
grower goes to great pains to pre- 
pare his ground by way of soil prep- 
aration, cultivation and in most cases 
to safeguard the potential crop with 
insecticides. It is to this latter point 
that the beekeeper has more than a 
little responsibility. 

The use of insecticides by growers 
is nothing more than a_ reasonable 
amount of insurance to safeguard 
their efforts toward harvesting a 
crop. The grower wishes he didn’t 
have this added expense. Yet he is 
even on the alert for a more sufficient 
insecticide. He usually uses the latest 
recommendation by those who pro- 
duce, standardize, test, and market 
an insecticide for a specific purpose. 

It is not very often that the per- 
son using the insecticides knows the 
full potential of the material he uses. 
So long as it does the trick for which 
it is recommended the grower is quite 
satisfied. We beekeepers cannot blame 
the grower nor can we criticize the 
producer of the insecticides. 

The beekeeper soon learns how 
specific and how lethal the insecticide 
is once his bees visit an area recent- 
ly sprayed or dusted. If the results of 
the application of the insecticides ser- 
iously affects the bees then is when 
the. sane, intelligent beekeeper is 
challenged. At this time some rational 
thinking is called for. If the bee- 
keeper is as competent as his success 
seems to warrant, he will not go off 
the deep end as some less successful 
beekeepers have done at times by 
condemning the use of insecticides. 
We all recognize the use of insecti- 
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cides is legal, legitimate and here to 
stay. 

In fact, the grower is using insecti- 
cides only as an insurance. He too 
knows that their use is here to stay 
at least for the foreseeable future. 
The grower himself knows he is not 
using them with the intention of in- 
juring bees. He realizes, too that he 
usually does not know much about 
bees, their habits, how they are pro- 
duced, managed and cared for, which 
in modern times is a business almost 
as technical and complicated as any 
other horticultural or agricultural 
en‘ -rprise. 
Seldom does the average nonbee- 
keeping person, whether grower or 
not, know much about bees above 
what he reads in the newspaper. Oc- 
wasionally some agricultural journal 
‘has a short article on bees, but even 
then it usually relates something new- 
ly discovered about them or some- 
thing sensational about the habits of 
bees. 


The point I wish to make here is, 
that the grower has little opportunity 
to fully understand modern beekeep- 
ing and the hazards he may inadver- 
tently create in normal agricultural 
practices. 

I am convinced that the beekeeper 
has a responsibility to do something 
constructive about the common lack 
of knowledge of bee behavior and 
their management. I think, too, that 
the so called Sideliner, because he is 
eminently situated, equipped, quali- 
fied and respected by growers of ag- 
ricultural products has an obligation 
to seek every opportunity to acquaint 
these growers with some of the most 
important factors in the efficient 
management of bees in relation to the 
successful pollination of the grower’s 
crops. 

The possibilities are numerous by 
which to achieve this end. 
which, are: 


Among 


1. To arrange through the local coun- 
ty agricultural agent for beekeep- 
ers to participate in some of sev- 
eral agricultural organizations that 
meet at intervals in various areas 
of the community. 


. Meet with Grange groups. 


. Speak to vocational classes in the 
local high school. The high school 
biology class or club is still another 
splendid place to acquaint the 
youth with the nature and habits 
of the honey bee. Obviously the 
high school level is not necessarily 
the level to enlarge on the im- 
mediate dangers of insecticides to 
bees. 
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4. Another grand place to get your 
story across in effective manner is 
to remind the County Agricultural 
Agent to alert growers of the need 
to respect the beekeepers’ rights in 
planning a program to apply in- 
secticide. 

. An excellent procedure is to have 
each member of the local beekeep- 
ers’ association bring as a guest to 
the bee meetings a grower at which 
meeting the topic for discussion 
might well be the cooperation be- 
tween beekeeper and grower. 
Once a dignified contact is made 

with the grower, who is perhaps our 

most important source of cooperation, 
it is a short step to arranging pro- 
cedures for moving bees into pollina- 


tion areas and making plans for man- 
agement of the bees while on the site. 
From mutual understanding of the 
problems of each other we should be 
able to successfully work well-timed 
schedules for spray programs and a 
comprehensive plan for alerting the 
beekeeper concerning the time and 
place of the application of the insec- 
ticide. 

There are many problems to be 
solved between the beekeeper and our 
agricultural and horticultural grow- 
ers. None of them are insurmount- 
able. However we have been negligent 
in attempting to solve them. Let us 
begin now. It’s later than you think. 
Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 





A Hobby for Forty Five Years 


by JOHN D. 


I am a retired railroader who will 
be seventy-five years old next March 
4. Beekeeping has been my hobby for 
nearly all of the forty-five years I’ve 
been married. My father always kept 
bees when I was a boy so my interest 
in bees goes back a good many years 
and I have learned a few tricks of 
the trade—so to speak. I have been 
a member of the Tazewell County 
Beekeepers Association and a reader 
of the American Bee Journal for 
about twenty-four years. 

Five had 
of bees but had to 
had major surgery and 
could not take care of them. But after 
my recovery I wanted to get a few 


years ago I sixty-six 


hives sell them 


because I 


KINSINGER 


hives again because I love honey and 
what I can sell brings in some cash 
to help along with my pension. I now 
have twenty-two colonies at my home 
in town. I keep a fence around my 
bee yard to keep teenagers from up- 
setting the hives. 

I keep my colonies in two hive 
bodies I think they gather 
more honey than single hives. They 
also winter better. I number the hives 
=o if one or more get foulbrood I can 
easily take care of them. The supers 


also 


because 


are numbered so it is easy to 
tell which ones belong to the diseased 
colony. Then, too, in case of theft the 
numbering could be of value. 1 sell 
all of my surplus honey to the Rocke 


Brothers of Eureka, Illinois. 


Kinsinger’s yard with fence inclosure. 





Sndustry 


—EDITOR - ROBERT BANKER 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 





Don’t Let the Bees Run 
Your Business! 


by DR. JERRY 


Beekeepers, along with other agri- 
cultural producers, are bemoaning the 
price-cost squeeze. Is “the squeeze” 
like the weather—something we talk 
about but never do anything about? 

Much has been written about the 
equipment of beekeeping, even about 
know-how of beekeeping, about the 
necessity of beekeeping, about the 
the desirability of beekeeping. Let’s 
look at the business of beekeeping. 

If bees are only a hobby with you, 
don’t read further. But if you depend 
on honey production for your liveli- 
hood these ideas may challenge you 
to improve your business. 

The author contends that the size 
of your income from the bee business 
is largely dependent on your success 
as a decision-maker and offers a five- 
step process for improving your de- 
cisions. 

No decision is better than the in- 
formation it is based on. If a flip of 
a coin or the phase of the moon or 
what the neighbor does is the basis 
of a decision, the results will be sub- 
ject to the same degree of chance. 

A better way? Here are the five 
steps: 

1. Accounting—keeping track of the 
assets of the business and what they 
are earning. 

2. Analysis—comparing the busi- 
with others to determine its 
strong and weak points. 

3. Alternatives—considering what 
might be changed. 

4. Assessment—figuring what would 
happen if changes were made. 

5. Action—putting your plans into 
effect. 

Let’s look at some bee businesses. 

First—Accounting (this informa- 
tion is from an actual bee business, 
Alberta, 1959)—What are the assets 
involved? 

(See Table at 

Figuring depreciation at Canadian 
Income Tax rates and interest at 5%, 


ness 


right). 


*University of Manitoba, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment. 
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ACKERMAN* 


the overhead costs are $1,889 for this 
business. In other words, it costs this 
much just to provide facilities for 
beekeeping. 
What are the assets earning? 

Honey sales $5,100 

Wax, others 225 

Total receipts 
Cash Expense* 
Overhead costs 1,889 $5,256 
*(Cash expenses include: Bees, queens, 
foundation, feed, drugs, fuel, repairs, main- 


tenance, insurance, taxes, power, telephone 
and hired labor.) 


Leaving as INCOME to the 
Beekeeper’s Labor, Manage- 
ment and Risk $69 

Second—Analysis—How does this 
business compare with others? 

(a) Size of business (number of 
colonies) 

(b) Overhead costs per colony 

(c) Cash costs per colony 

(d) Production per colony 

(e) Price received per pound 

These five factors ought to be im- 
portant determinants of income. Let 
us see how different bee businesses 
compare. (These figures are from 
actual records in Alberta in 1958.) 


$5,325 
$3,367 


(See Table on next page) 

Businesses No. 1 and No. 2 are the 
same size. They have similar costs 
and receive the same price for honey. 
Yet No. 1 earns 23 cents per colony, 
while No. 2 earns over $16. per col- 
ony. Why? Production per colony. 

Good production isn’t enough. Look 
at business No. 3 — 150 pounds of 
honey per colony. This one lost over 
$10. per colony! Packing and retailing 
most of the honey brought a higher 
price but the high cash expenses indi- 
cate that this phase of the enterprise 
may not pay. Overhead costs are also 
very high. Even with income per col- 
ony as high as No. 2, is this business 


large enough to be considered a full 
time occupation? 

Business No. 4 is a larger set-up 
with a very low cost structure and 
a good honey crop. Income per colony 
is nearly as good as No. 2 even though 
the honey price is lower. 

Record No. 5 is from a substantially 
larger business but income is very 
disappointing. Two factors are re- 
sponsible—a poor crop and a low price 
for honey. But—this beekeeper has 
kept his costs down and if the credi- 
tors will see him through to a better 
honey crop he can do well even with 
honey bringing 131 cents. 

Third—Alternatives Determin- 
ing the strong and weak spots in the 
business isn’t enough. What can be 
done about them? (Usually more than 
one alternative is worth considering.) 
Business No. 3, for instance, with high 
overhead costs and high cash ex- 
penses may consider expansion of the 
business by adding more colonies in- 
stead of providing the marketing 
services. 

Perhaps businesses No. 1 and No. 2 
could achieve the same results with a 
less expensive truck. Businesses No. 
4 and No. 5 are extremely competitive 
due to their low cost structure. Get- 
ting a good honey crop should be their 
main concern. 





Interest 


Buildings 
Truck 
Equipment 


$ 3,610 
4,190 
3,200 

$11,000 


Depreciation Overhead Costs 
5% $ 361 
20% 1,048 
10% 480 
$1,889 


5% 
5% 


5% 
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No. 1 
$ 3,610 
4,190 
3,200 


Business 
Building Investment 
Truck 
Equipment 


No. 3 
$5,000 
725 


No. 4 
$ 2,437 
2,243 
7,980 


No. 2 
$ 3,800 
5,237 
4,283 3,744 


No. 5 
$ 4,629 
5,767 
17,824 





Total Investment $11,000 


Interest at 5% and 7 
Depreciation at Canadian Tax rates 

Buildings $ 361 
Truck 1,048 
Equipment 480 


Total Overhead Costs $ 1,889 


Pounds honey sold ~ 30,000 
Average price per pound 17.7 

Business No. 1 
Receipts from honey $ 5,100 
Wax, other 225 


$13,320 $9,469 $12,660 $28,220 


463 
1,442 
2,674 


“$ 4,579 
~ 63,900 


$ 380 
1,309 
642 

$ 2,331 
~ 60,000 
17.7 

No. 2 

$10,200 
450 


$ 500 ¢$ 
181 
562 
$1,243 
“15,750 
24.3 
No. 3 
$3,839 
430 


244 $ 
561 
1,197 





Total Receipts $ 5,325 
Cash Expenses 3,367 
$ 1,958 


Overhead 1,889 


“$11,996 
3,238 
"$ 8,758 
2.002 


$10,650 
3,288 
$ 7,362 
2,331 


$4,269 
4,093 
$ 176 
1,243 





Income to Labor Management 
and Risk $ 69 


~~ 300 
6.30 
11.22 


Number of colonies 

Overhead cost per colony 
Cash expenses per colony 
Production per colony 100 
Price received per lb. 17.7 
Income per colony .23 





$ 5,031 
~~ 300 
7.77 
10.96 
200 
17.7 

$ 16.77 


-$1,067 


ae 
11.84 
38.98 
150 
24.3 
-$10.16 


$ 6,756 


450 
4.45 
7.19 

175 
15.1 


$ 15.01 -$ 3.89 





Fourth—Assessment — Having out- 
lined some of the possible courses of 
action, a beekeeper needs to carefully 
assess each alternative. How much 
money will it take to expand the busi- 
ness? What effect will expansion have 
on receipts and expenses? On the pres- 
ent business can the honey crop be 
increased without added costs greater 
than added receipts? Perhaps the 
overhead costs can be lowered—what 
are the costs of the various alterna- 
tives for getting each job done? Are 
you better off to have your bees ex- 
pressed from California, or should you 
have a truck to get them? Could you 
rent a truck for the trip? Is there 
time enough in the winter to repair 
old supers and equipment or are you 
further ahead to buy new ones? Are 


the added receipts from packaging 
and retailing some of the honey worth 
the added time and expenses? 


Economic principles are useful in 
deciding how much honey to produce, 
what equipment and supplies to use, 
where to get the bees and supplies, 
how to finance the business, how to 
market the product—even what to do 
with the income! 


Fifth—Action — After accounting, 
analysis, listing alternatives and as- 
sessing them, it still takes action to 
clinch the decision. By keeping good 
records, analyzing them and carefully 
comparing the alternatives, you can 
be sure that your action is soundly 
based. It will be you, not the bees, 
running your business. 





Biggest U. S. Food Exhibit Abroad 
to Open in Hamburg Germany 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman will open the largest over- 
seas exhibit of U. S. food products 
ever presented, and the first to ac- 
commodate commercial exhibitors on 
a large scale, at the U. S. Food Fair 
in Hamburg, Germany, Nov. 10-19. 
It will be an independent U. S. ac- 
tivity, with no other countries partic- 
ipating. 
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The fair is sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and A- 
merican food and agricultural indus- 
tries. It will be located in the Planten 
und Blomen grounds in downtown 
Hamburg. Hamburg was chosen be- 
cause of keen European, particular- 
ly German, interest in U. S. agricul- 
tural foods and products. 


Commodities featured in a 50,000- 


square foot exhibit hall will be wheat 
products, rice, fruits, soybean prod- 
ucts, honey, poultry, leather, and 
nonfat dry milk. More than 1,500 pro- 
ducts, comprising almost every type 
of U. S. processed and packaged 
foods, furnished by 150 manufac- 
turers, will be on display. Exhibit 
visitors will be able to buy samples 
of up to 75 American packaged foods, 
and to taste many appetizing foods 
prepared in eight modern kitchens. 
They will also be served American 
meals in a restaurant which will be 
part of the exhibit. 


Although the U. S. Food Fair is 
designed primarily to interest con- 
sumers, thousands of European re- 
tailers, wholesalers and handlers have 
been invited to attend. More than 50 
representatives of the U. S. food and 
agricultural trade and industries will 
discuss quality and availability of 
U. S. foods with European importers 
and traders. 


The exhibit, part of the USDA’s 
overall foreign market development 
activities, is expected to give new 
impetus to promotion of dollar sales 
of U. S. agricultural products in 
Europe. 


The United States is the largest 
supplier of agricultural products to 
West Germany, which has imported 
more than 400 million dollars worth 
of U. S. agricultural commodities an- 
nually in the past five years. In 1960 
West Germany was the fourth lar- 
gest foreign customer for U. S. agri- 
cultural exports, chiefly cotton, feed 
grains, soybeans, tobacco, vegetable 
oils, poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
livestock products, wheat and rice. 
The only larger markets were the 
United Kingdom, Japan, and Canada. 

The Hamburg food show will be 
the 100th sponsored by the USDA’s 


Foreign Agricultural Service since 
its international fair exhibit program 


began in 1955. 


The 
groups are cooperating in staffing 
equipping the exhibit: Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc.; Soybean Council 


following associations and 


and 
of America, Inc.; Institute of Ameri- 


S. Rice 


Association; 


can Poultry Industries; U. 
Export Development 
National Honey Packers and Dealers 
Association; Dairy Society, Interna- 


tional; Grocery Manufacturers of 
America; Tanners Council of Ameri- 
ca, and U. S. Feed Grains Council, 


Inc. 
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Fun For The Family 


Editor— Pat Diehnelt 
Rt. 1, N83, W13799, Fond du Lac Ave. 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


SCRAMBLE — RECIPES 





1962 


Pat. She is the judge. 





COVER CONTEST 


Come on, let’s get into it. So far only a few pictures have been 
received. Pictures must be sharp and clear and each should be with a 
short account of the subject. The pictures may be of a daughter, a son 
or a near relative, portrait style; in action with bees or otherwise. One 
picture will be chosen each month for the cover for a $5.00 cash award. 
Runners-up will be printed inside. Start sending your pictures now to 








NOVEMBER SCRAMBLE ANSWER 
Where the bee sucks there suck I. In a cowslip’s bell I lie. 
William Shakespeare. 
THIS MONTH’S SCRAMBLE 
otn si odgo athw eth orf armsw oftn si ogod eth orf ebe 


PRIZE WINNER 
FILLED BUTTERHORNS 
This recipe was given to me by a 
neighbor, and I have made and served 
it many times, to the delight of my 
friends. 


tcups sifted flour 1% cup butter 
1 tsp. salt 'Y, cup sour cream 
1 small cake com- 5 egg yolks 


pressed yeast 1 tsp. vanilla 


Sift flour and salt together. Add yeast 
which has been crumbled into small 
bits. Add butter. Blend with pastry 
blender until like corn meal. Combine 
cream, yolks and vanilla. Add to flour 
mixture. Divide dough into six por- 
roll each into a nine inch 
circle. Cut into 12 triangular sections. 
Place about 1 tbsp. filling on wide end 
and roll with pointed end on outside. 
Place end down on cookie sheet. Bake 
at 325 degrees for 30 or 40 min. 
Brush tops with a little honey. 


tions and 


Filling 
1 lb. walnut meats, 
chopped 


Ys cup honey 

2 egg yolks 
dash salt 
dash cinnamon 


44 cup milk 
Ys cup sugar 


Mix eggs, sugar, salt, cinnamon and 
honey. Add milk and cook over very 
low stirring, until thick. Add 
1 tsp. vanilla. 

Mrs. Carl O. Pannier 

Box 105, R.D. 1 

Rochester Rd. 

Sewickley, Pa. 


heat, 


RECIPES 

HOLIDAY BREAKFAST TOAST 

'¥, cup honey 

% cup butter or margarine 

Y, cup whipping cream or undiluted 
evaporated milk 

Y, cup ground unblanched almonds 

5 to 6 servings French toast 

Combine honey, butter and cream. 
Bring to a boil and continue boiling 
4 to 5 minutes or until mixture is a 
good thick syrup consistency; cool 
slightly. Stir in almonds. Serve over 
French toast or waffles. Serves 5 to 
6. 


HONEY FRUIT CAKE 

1 pound seeded raisins 

Y, pound cooked 
small pieces) 

Y2 pound candied citron 

4 pound candied orange peel 

4 pound candied lemon peel 

4 pound candied cherries 

4 pound almonds 

2 cup orange juice 

1 cup prune juice 

1 cup honey 

1 cup shortening 

1% cups brown sugar 

4 eggs 

4 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y%, teaspoon baking soda 

1 teaspoon mace 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 
Y teaspoon cloves 
', teaspoon nutmeg 


prunes (cut in 


1962 

This month ends a year of scrambles 
and puzzles. In 1962 we return to the 
recipes, winners and runners-up. Also a 
cover picture contest as detailed in the 
box on this page. Readers have missed 
the recipes. Now its up to you good 
honey cooks to get on the ball again. 
Send your recipes to me - Pat. 


Y2 teaspoon allspice 
Prepare the fruit the day before 
baking the cake. Place fruit in large 
bowl, cover with fruit juices and 
honey and allow to stand overnight. 
Cream shortening well. Add brown 
sugar and cream until light. Add 
well-beaten eggs and mix well. Add 
part of the sifted dry ingredients, 
fruit, and almonds (blanched and 
cut). Mix well. Add remainder of 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix well. Line 
pans with brown paper. Grease paper. 
Put cake mixture in pan and bake 
in a slow oven (275 degrees F.) for 
about 3 hours. Yield: 2 three-pound 
cakes. 
American Honey Institute 
Madison, Wisconsin 





HONEY EGG 

4 egg yolks 

Y, cup honey 

2 cups milk 

1 cup light cream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Nutmeg 

Beat egg yolks until lemon colored. 
Add honey and mix well. 

Combine milk and cream. Add to 
the first mixture gradually, beating 
after each addition. Add vanilla. 

Pour into glasses. Sprinkle with 
nutmeg. Yield: Approximately one 
quart. Eight servings in punch cups. 

Note: This recipe may easily be in- 
creased to serve larger numbers from 
a punch bowl. 


NOG 
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e Que stion from 


Frank Kallaus 
Ainsworth, lowa 
(March 7) 

I have 6 hives of bees and I gave 
them two boxes for winter. Can I add 
2 more boxes at one time in May? A 
party told me that is what he does 
and that is all he adds. Where should 
I put the inner cover? Leave it on the 
2 boxes or put on top of the 4 boxes 
when I add the two? Also would like 
to put on a few small boxes for comb 
honey, 1-lb. boxes, as I have some 
supers for comb honey filled with 
1 lb. boxes. Where should I put them? 
Also having lost two hives they clean 
up all the honey in the lower box and 
never wind up in the top box that was 
full of honey. What causes this? 


Answer 


In May, you can add two or more 
boxes or supers at one time and it 
may be plenty of space, but we us- 
ually find that bees should be checked 
and added as needed. They 
seldom get away with only two supers. 
The inner cover goes on top of the 
stack under the cover. 


supers 


Bees, as a rule, do not efficiently 
produce both comb and extracted 
honey at the same time. They produce 
one or the other in a single colony. 
Bees should be confined to one hive 
body during the honeyflow if they are 
to produce the best comb honey. If 
you wish to try to produce both, put 
the comb honey super directly over 
the brood nest, and then add the ex- 
tracting super on top over a queen ex- 
cluder. Never use a queen »xcluder 
under a comb honey super. 

Bees sometimes, especially during 
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Your Questions Answered 









EDITOR— W. W. Clarke, Jr. 





204 Ag. Ed. Building 
Penn. State University 





extremely cold weather, cannot seem 
to move the cluster over the space 
between the two hive bodies. A large 
cluster is more likely to succeed than 
a small one. 


® Question from 


George Renard 
Los Cardales, Argentina 
(March 6) 

Why is it that small, as well as big 
honey producers, have gone into shal- 
low supers for extracting? Shallow 
supers are almost unknown here in 
Argentine, and supposed to bring only 
double handling with no advantages. 
Colonies are worked here in 3 full 
depth bodies as a rule. Honeyflows are 
generally slow and very long, but in 
good years there are 3 separated 
“rush periods,” in a season, in which 
bees can fill a full depth super in a 
week. 

I started with 80 colonies two years 
ago, but the bees are still doing what 
they want with me. I wish I knew 
about bees as I know about jazz from 
the golden years! 


Answer 


There are several reasons for using 
shallow supers for surplus honey, but 
here are the two reasons I hear most 
often: 1) the supers are filled more 
completely and sealed more quickly; 
and 2) they are lighter in weight to 
handle. 

These are good reasons, especially 
if you have light honeyflows and like 
to control the space more closely for 
storage. It takes a strong back to 
handle full-depth supers all day. 

I think in Argentina and in parts 
of the United States, it would be much 
better and less work to use full-depth 
supers, since you would have fewer 
supers and frames to handle. I am 
sure a large number of our commer- 
cial beekeepers use the large supers. 

There is a big difference as to the 
number of colonies in one location. In 
Pennsylvania, for example, 20 to 40 
colonies make a yard; while in Flor- 
ida or in areas where there are honey- 
flows from specific crops, the number 
of colonies can be increased. I do not 
think one hundred colonies would be 
too many in the citrus groves. 





University Park, Pa. 


© Question from 


John R. Chapin 
Papillion, Nebraska 
(January) 


My experience with bees tells me 
that queen supersedure as described 
by several good books on bees and the 
queen supersedure of package bees is 
two different things with the same 
name. 

In all cases of package bee super- 
sedure I have had (which comes about 
the time the first brood is ready to 
emerge) the queen seems to have 
mysteriously disappeared before any 
attempt to construct queen cells was 
made. 

Most authorities on supersedure will 
say that the old queen is tolerated 
until the new one is about to or has 
already taken over. What is the dif- 
ference in the two? Were the queens 
of the package balled, died of disease 
or what? 

I am planning to get a few pack- 
ages, from the South, this spring. 
Have you any advice or suggestions 
on what to do to discourage this 
trouble? 


Answer 


Supersedure merely means the bees 
are attempting to requeen the colony 
by themselves. 

I think you are correct, there seems 
to be a difference in the two cases. 
In a normal colony, which has a fail- 
ing queen, the bees will build queen 
cells and will tolerate both queens for 
a while; but in the case of package 
the queen often seems to dis- 
appear after only a few eggs are laid. 
There has been some work done on 
this problem which indicates that, in 
many cases, this is caused by Nosema 
disease, a protozoan, which affects 
the digestive system of the bee. Al- 
though there is no positive cure for 
the disease, some good results were 
obtained when Fumagillin or Fumidil- 
B was fed to overwintered colonies 
from which package bees were shaken. 

I think through experience, you will 
find which package bee shipper gives 
you bees that will live. You may try 
those produced by shippers who feed 
Fumidil-B. 


bees, 
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Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association 

Syracuse, New York, Dec. 15-16 

The annual 2-day winter meeting 
of the Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association will be held at the Syra- 
cuse Hotel, Syracuse, N.Y., on Decem- 
ber 15 and 16. Banquet Friday night, 
Dec. 15th. 

Improving beekeeping practices for 
greater return at lowered expense 
will be the general theme of the 
program, plus reports on experiments 
being conducted towards this goal 


throughout the U.S. 
All beekeepers 

cordially invited. 

M. C. Trippi, Sec’y 


and friends are 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 

Waltham Field Station, December 30th 

The Middlesex County Association 
will have a Christmas party and 
meeting Saturday evening, December 
30th at 6:30 p.m. Members and 
friends are invited. Bring a casserole, 
salad or dessert for our pot luck 
supper. Films will be shown and a 
panel discussion and question period 
will follow. 
Betty Carlson, Sec’y 





Northeastern Kansas Association 
Kansas City, Kansas, January 7th 
The Northeastern Kansas Associa- 

tion will hold the regular monthly 
meeting Jan. 7, 1961, at 2:30 p.m. 
at the I.0.0.F. Hall, 2107 Silver Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. A colored film 
“Bees For Hire” will be shown espe- 
cially for the benefit of our new 
members. This film is well worth 
seeing. Everyone is welcome. Refresh- 
ments will be served. 

Mrs. Bert M. Parrish, Sec’y 





Midwestern Association 

Kansas City, Mo., December 10th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the I1.0.0.F. Hall, 812 Westport Road, 
Kansas City, Missouri, at 2:30 p.m., 
Sunday, December 10. 

The Annual election of officers will 
be held, also a_ special Christmas 
program with motion pictures. 

Refreshments will be served. Every- 
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one please attend. Visitors welcome. 
James A. Worrel, Sec’y 





Pennsylvania State 
Annual Winter Meeting 
Room E, Farm Show Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, January 9th 

The Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion will hold its annual winter meet- 
ing Tuesday, January 9th, in Room- 
E, Main Lobby, Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Meeting 
will begin at 9:00 A.M. and continue 
through the day with reports, dis- 
cussions, election of officers and fea- 
ture a number of prominent speakers. 

The evening banquet will be served 
at 6:30 P.M. in a church annex near 
by. W. A. Stephen, Extension Bee- 
keeper, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. will be the speaker for 
the evening. 

This meeting is held in conjunction 
with the Penna. Farm Show, January 
8th to 12th. Fourteen acres of build- 
ings house exhibits featuring agri- 
culture and agricultural products. No 
admission charge. Every one welcome. 
Bob Crimbring, Secretary. 





Minnesota Short Course 
January 16-19 
and Home Week 
Minnesota University 
Beekeeping 


1962 


Farm 


Tuesday, January 16: 
Introductory remarks on bees and 
beekeeping. M. H. Haydak; 3:00 
p.m., What is needed to start bee- 
keeping, C. D. Floyd; 4:00 p.m. Ques- 
tions and discussion. 

Wednesday, January 17: 9:00 a.m. 
How the bees live and talk, M. H. 
Haydak; 10:00 a.m. Value of bees to 
agriculture and conservation, A. 
Dietz; 2:00 p.m. Pollen and pollen 
substitutes, M. H. Haydak; 3:00 p.m. 
Spring management of packages and 
overwintered colonies, C. D. Floyd; 
4:00 p.m. Adult bee diseases and 
enemies, M. H. Haydak; 7:00 p.m. 
What you should know about honey, 
M. H. Haydak; Preparing honey for 
market and marketing, C. D. Floyd. 

Meeting of the St. Paul Hobby Bee- 
keepers Association. 

Thursday, January 18: 9:00 a.m. 
Colony management before the honey- 


2:00 p.m. 


flow, M. H. Haydak; 10:00 a.m. 
Management of bees during the honey- 
flow and honey processing, C. D. 
Floyd; 2:00 p.m. Control of injurious 
insects and beekeeping, L. K. Cut- 
komp; 3:00 Brood diseases of bees, 
M. H. Haydak; 4:00 p.m. Beekeeping 
laws in Minnesota, C. D. Floyd; 7:00 
p.m. Why and how I changed from 
mixed farming to beekeeping, Curtis 
Olson; Meeting of the Minneapolis 
Hobby Beekeepers Association. 
Friday, January 19: 9:00 a.m. Good 
queens—fondations of your profit, 
M. H. Haydak; 10:00 Wintering bees 
in Minnesota, M. H. Haydak, C. D. 
Floyd; 2:00 p.m. Movies, questions, 
discussion. 
C. D. Floyd—Supervisor of Apiary 
Inspection, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dairy, and 
Foods, St. Paul 
Curtis Olson—Beekeeper, 
Minnesota 


Zumbrota, 





American Beekeeping Federation 
Convention 
Bilox, Mississippi, January 22-27 


This is the nationwide yearly get- 
together. This year it will be at the 
Buena Vista Hotel and Motel in Biloxi 
January 22-27. Here are the tentative 
program details from Harry Roden- 
berg, Program Chairman: 

We plan to use a theme or slogan 
for the program as follows: “The 
future of beekeeping is in your hands.” 

The meetings will begin on Monday, 
January 22, 1962. On that day the 
Apiary Inspectors will meet as well as 
the Executive Committee. 

On Tuesday, January 23, the Api- 
ary Inspectors will again meet, the 
board of directors of the Federation, 
and the directors of the American 
Honey Institute. Registration will 
begin at 1:00 p.m. Directors of the 
Natl. Honey Packers & Dealers. will 
meet that afternoon. The Honey In- 
dustry Council will meet that evening. 

Wednesday, January 24th, will be 
Registration. Called to order by Pres. 
Henry Hansen; Presentation of Col- 
ors, Invocation, Welcoming Address, 
and Response. The President’s address 
at 10:00 a.m. by Henry Hansen. At 
10:20 the keynote address by Dr. 
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J. H. Pepper, State Entomologist, 
Montana. A report by the American 
Honey Institute follows the keynote 
address. Wednesday afternoon and 
evening will be taken up with speak- 
ers on marketing. 

Beginning Thursday, January 25th, 
will be the first reading of the resolu- 
tions. The remainder of the day will 
be devoted to speakers on scientific 
subjects related to beekeeping. Thurs- 
day evening will be a session for the 
hobbyist. 

A special feature which is tenta- 
tively scheduled to tie-in following 
the scientific session is “Beekeeping 
South of the Border.” This will in- 
clude slides and a presentation of 
beekeeping operations in Argentina 
and another dealing with the opera- 
tion of Miel Carlota in Mexico. 

Friday, morning, January 22nd, 
will be devoted to two speakers on 
work being done in various sections 
of the country on honey and pollen 
plants. 

Also on Friday morning Dr. Ralph, 
Asst. Sec. of Agriculture, will speak. 
We expect him to be a very good 
drawing card. 

The business sessions of the Fed- 
eration will be conducted Friday aft- 
ernoon. 

Saturday, January 23rd, the Honey 
Industry Council will meet, the Di- 
rectors of the Federation and the 
Executive Committee. 


As yet I have not received the 
schedule of the program for the 
Ladies Auxiliary. I do know that two 
tours are planned for the ladies 
present. 

The toastmaster for the banquet 
will be a professional, and the queens 
will be presented and the reigning 
queen will be crowned at the banquet. 
Harry Rodenberg, Program Chairman 
Wolf Point, Montana 





Missouri Apicultural 
Society Reactivated 


A meeting was held in Columbia, 
Missouri, on Saturday, October 28, to 
re-activate the Missouri Apiculture 
Society, Inc. (Missouri State Bee- 
keepers’ Association). 

It was decided to re-activate the 
Association and the following officers 
were elected: President, Orin Schmitt, 
Owensville, Missouri; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carl Kalthoff, Lexington, Mis- 
souri; 2nd Vice-President, Emil Vitt, 
Salisbury, Missouri; 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, James A. Worrel, Independence, 
Missouri; Secretary, J. F. Maher, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Treasurer, 
Leslie M. Spain, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Any beekeeper wanting information 
regarding the Association, write the 
Secretary, J. F. Maher 9400 Kemper 
Road, K. C. 38, Missouri. 

J. F. Maher, Sec’y 





She 


Secretary 


oo lion 


Joseph O. Moffett 


P. O. Box 855, Fort Collins, Colorado 


The Biloxi convention will be one 
of the most important in the history 
of our industry. Plans to raise com- 
pulsory funds to promote honey will 
be discussed and voted on. 

Honey promotion plan. Ten men 
have been appointed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman to a committee 
to help draft legislation for the bee 
industry. This committee includes 
some of the outstanding honey pro- 
ducers and packers in the country. 
It is hoped this committee can agree 
on legislation to be introduced to the 
next Congress that will enable the 
bee industry to raise money to pro- 
mote honey. 

Plan to be voted on at Biloxi. If the 
committee agrees on a plan it will be 
presented to the Federation member- 
ship at Biloxi. If the membership 
votes for this plan, Congress will be 
asked to pass the necessary legislation 
to make it work. Come to Biloxi so 
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you can have a voice in this vital 
decision affecting your industry. Per 
capita consumption of honey has been 
dropping steadily for many years. 
Come listen to the plans for reversing 
this trend. 


Honey Queen will be chosen. The 


Report of Illinois 
Annual Convention 


This convention was well attended 
and the officers are to be congratu- 
lated for an outstanding program. 
The address by President Leiper 
showed considerable progress in asso- 
ciation affairs in the past year. Secre- 
tary Taylor’s report and Treasurer 
LeRoy Stockdale’s report gave a 
healthy situation in our Association’s 
progress. Dr. F. E. Moeller, U.S.D.A. 
Research Service, Madison, Wis., 
showed the developments that are 
taking place, especially with refer- 
ence to the new proprionic anhydride. 
The other members of the program 
also gave much information of big 
help to the beekeepers present. Mrs. 
Wallanches, as hostess, arranged a 
fine banquet. 

New officers for 1962 are: L. M. 
Leiper, 1830 Muren Blvd., Belleville; 
H. E. Dale, Rt. 1, Box 5, Herrin; 
R. B. Casey, 113 N. Walnut, Milford; 
Ralph O. Klebes, R. 2, Kirk Road, St. 
Charles; H. J. McPherson, Ashton; 
Virgil Goodrich, 2097 W. Emily 
Street, Mt. Morris. 

Ralph O. Klebes, Publicity 
R. 2, Kirk Road, St. Charles, Illinois 





honey queen contest is always a high- 
light of the convention. Some of the 
states entering queens are Kansas, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

New devices to be shown. The latest 
in bee equipment and supplies will be 
shown and explained by the bee sup- 
ply manufacturers. 

Speakers on research, marketing, 
etc. There will be two days of speeches 
by experts on marketing, honey, and 
many other phases of the bee indus- 
try. There are also many side meet- 
ings and night meetings that are in- 
teresting and informative. One of the 
topics certain to be discussed is the 
use of propionic anhydride to remove 
honey. 

Fun and enjoyment, too. Biloxi is 
a famous winter vacation area. There 
is swimming and fishing in the ocean. 
So you can combine business and 
pleasure. Come to Biloxi to both learn 
and have fun. The dates are January 
22-26. The place is the Buena Vista 
Motor Motel and Hotel. 

Members still needed. We still need 
members and money too, to operate 
the Federation. So you can either 
send in late 1961 or early 1962 dues. 
Minimum dues are $5.00. Join the 
growing Federation and help the bee 
industry prosper. 
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BSN 
Pat Henderson, Mississippi Honey Queen 


Pat 
Loop, Columbus Air Force Base, Col- 


Miss Henderson, 218 State 
has 


Mississippi 


umbus, been elected the first 
Honey Queen. She was 
the judges from eleven 
lovely and talented contestants, repre- 
senting seven counties. The contest 
was held at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity on Friday afternoon, August 11. 
Miss Alma Ann Bennett of Starkville 
was chosen First Alternate, and Miss 
Marcia Archer of Booneville is Second 
Alternate. 


The 


chosen by 


winners were announced on 
Friday night, August 11, at the 
Annual Banquet of the Mississippi 
Beekeepers Association.. The Queen 
was crowned by Dr. D. W. Colvard, 
President of Mississippi State Univer- 
sity, before a banquet crowd of ap- 
proximately 85 people. 


Miss Henderson, in her capacity as 
the Mississippi Honey Queen, ap- 
peared at the Mississippi State Fair 


(Oct 9-14), and the Southern States 
Beekeeping Federation Convention in 
Jackson, Mississippi, October 27-28. 

Miss Henderson is a sophomore at 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
where she is majoring in both psy- 
chology and speech therapy. She likes 
to sew, and to cook, especially with 
honey. She is a real believer in the 
use of honey in foods for both the 
delicious taste and the healthful at- 
tributes. This “Honey Blonde” Beau- 
ty is 18 years old, 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, and weighs 125 pounds. 

Miss Henderson will represent Mis- 
sissippi in the American Honey Queen 
contest, which will be held at the 
American’ Beekeeping Federation 
Convention in Biloxi January 22-27, 
1962. We of the Mississippi Beekeep- 
ers Association think she will be a 
serious contender for the Crown of 
the AMERICAN HONEY QUEEN. 
L. B. Davis, State Inspector 
Leland, Miss. 


A Christmas Message 
For Today And 


Tomorrow And Tomorrow 
from American Honey Institute 
During the moments of joy that 

Christmas brings, how many people 
feel, “if only this happiness would 
last.” “This is a perfect moment. I 
will hold it close and hang on to it 
tightly. I will freeze time and pre- 
serve my perfect moment and this 
time it will not get away. This Christ- 
mas happiness will last forever.” 

And low and behold before we re- 
alize it the perfect moment is gone. 
It will not be held. Selfishness eradi- 
cates it. Possessiveness stifles it. It 
will endure only if shared in love. 
“Only he who gives his life shall find 
gs 

This Christmas season let us take 
time to love and time to live. This 
is the way we can make the spirit 
of Christmas, the perfect moment, 
last all the year long for ourselves 
and for others. 

Maybe the reason we can be so 
happy at Christmas time is that at 
this time we truly live by loving. Love 
can bring the answer to so many ques- 
tions, but we usually don’t call on it. 
Instead we place our faith in what 
we call “concrete,” the “realistic” or 
the “materialistic.” Arrogantly we 
say, “I believe in what I can see.” 
We forget love and with this loss, we 
fail to learn to live. 

Only through giving of ourselves 
and through receiving love graciously 
in return can we live a life in which 
the perfect moments, the Christmas 
Spirit, can survive. Only through 
faith in the power of a greater Love 
standing by can we find the Christ- 
mas happiness from day to day. Only 
when we love our neighbors as our- 
selves do we know the true meaning 
of love. 

As we look around us other persons 
always seem to have the better life. 
They always seem to be enjoying life 
more and foolishly we blame this on 
facts such as: they own that beauti- 
ful home; they bought a big, new 
ear; they’re building a _ luxurious 
swimming pool. This is as silly as 
saying, “They have more tinsel on 
their Christmas tree.” 

Perhaps these happy people love to 
live. Once we love we don’t have time 
to count the cars in other people’s 
garages. We are too busy living one 
perfect moment after another and 
loving it. The love of life is the only 
preservation of the Christmas Spirit 
which can last because it isn’t really 
lasting, but is perpetual. 

At Christmas time we live natur- 
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ally without much thought about it 
and love comes easily. We don’t need 
to think, “I must give love” or “Who 
shall I love today?” At Christmas 
time our hearts are filled with life 
and so we love. 

This is how we must be on other 
days too. We cannot command love to 
enter our lives or order our hearts 
to give love. We can live a life which 
cherishes the truth and forgives the 
weak. We can learn to love. 

We hope you will find this holiday 
season and the new year a time to 
live, to learn and to love. We wish 
all of you the Merriest Christmas and 
the Happiest New Year. 


N. R. Chamberlin 


One Labor Day fatality in Wiscon- 
sin was the death of Nelson R. Cham- 
berlin, 78, Poplar, who killed 
when his pickup truck left County 
Road D, about a mile north of Poplar, 
and crashed into a ditch. 

Mr. Chamberlin lived during a time 
of tremendous change and his alert- 
ness to progress was one of his out- 
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standing attributes. He tried a variety 
of occupations. He herded cattle in 
North Dakota, clerked in a store, and 
taught school. At one time he was a 
railway mail clerk; then a photog- 
rapher and finally a beekeeper. He 


settled for beekeeping. He was very 
much interested in queen rearing and 
spent the past several years in queen 
rearing in Florida. 

(from Mrs. Norman Lundberg, 
Chamberlin’s daughter) 


Mr. 





lowa Honey Queen, Joyce Sandell 
and Football Star, Dan Celoni 


Honey has joined pork and beef for 
the Iowa Cyclones diet. This picture, 
taken by the Information Service, 
Iowa State University, shows Joyce 
Sandell and Cyclone athlete, Dan 
Celoni, with a jar of Iowa honey, 
part of the donation of a hundred 
pounds of honey from the Iowa Bee- 
keeper’s Association, for the training 
table of the team. Similar donations 
were made by the cattle feeders and 
hog feeders. 

Ray Donels, Cyclone Club secretary, 
spurred the honey donation, with the 
further aid of Chet Randolph, Associ- 
ate Farm News Editor, of WHO, 
50,000 watt station in Des Moines. 


Thomas Doonan, president of the 
State Association, and staff employee 
of WHO, promoted a tape broadcast 
of the program and the part honey 
plays in it which reached over the 
state. The end point of course was 
a lot of about honey which 
should do considerable good for Iowa 
beekeepers. 

Sandell, aged 17, the new 
honey queen, is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carroll Sandell near Fort 
Dodge. She is a senior at Central 
Webster School, Burnside, and she 
will compete for the title of National 
Honey Queen at the Federation Con- 
vention in Biloxi in January. 


news 


Joyce 





BEES ARE MY BUSINESS—Whitcom 

EAT YOUR TROUBLES AWAY— 
ordel 

EAT HONEY LIVE LONGER— 
Pinto 


GOLDEN POLLEN—McCormick 


3.50 
2.50 


3.00 
3.00 
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SELL OUT BEE BOOKS 

We have a few copies of bee books, now out of print or going out soon, 

that we wish to quit stocking. We offer these WHILE THEY LAST and subject 
to previous sale. All prices are pospent. Get your order in today. 


All books in perfect condition and sent postpaid. 


HISTORY OF BEEKEEPING IN 
BRITAIN—Fraser 

HONEY IN THE COMB~Killion 

QUEEN REARING—Laidlaw & Eckert 

HOW TO KEEP BEES—Kelley 

BEES AND THEIR VISION— 


Von Frisch 
Write today to 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














— The 


Market Place — 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


QUALITY BRED Caucasian queens bred 

for honey production, hardiness and gen- 
tleness. Breeders furnished by J. E. Hast- 
ings. 1-24, $1.10 each, 24-99, $1.00 each, 
99 up, $.90 each, all queens by air mail. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries, P.O. Box 
374, Dallas, Georgia. 


CARNIOLAN AND CAUSASIAN queens 

$1.00 each, 2 lb. package $4.00, 3 Ib. 
package $5.00. Tillery Brothers, R 3, c/o 
Oscar D. Tillery, Greenville, Ala. 








and New York locations available. Stan 
Trescott, Webster Crossing, New York. 


FOR SALE: Our finest quality shallow 

frame honey, packed 8 frames to a car- 
ton. Approximately 500 cartons. Price 22c 
per pound picked up. Killion & Sons, Paris, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE: New 10-frame bottom boards, 

nailed, treated with pentachlorophenol, 
$1.00 each. E. N. Swanson, 320 Belgrade, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 











HONEY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 600-700 hives of bees in the 
Hornell-Andover, New York area. Con- 

tact Scott E. Greene; Attorney for M. E. 

Ballard Estate, Roxbury, New York. 


900 COLONIES OF BEES 10 frame equip- 
ment, excluders, supers and locations. 
Lavern Depew, Auburn, New York. 


FOR SALE: 50 to 500 4 frame nuclei. April 


15 delivery. M. D. Sawyer, 206 Pershing 
Hwy., Bunkie, Louisiana. 








FOR SALE 


SEVERAL HUNDRED two story 10-frame 

hives delivered Nebraska or adjoining 
states early May or last of April. Write 
Box D.S., c/o American Bee Journal. 


USED PAPER cartons for sixties. 80 pounds 

3%, steel tape and dispensing wheel with 
stand. Cheap. Taylor, 402 Wendy Heights, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 











INSPECTED queen rearing operation in 

northern California with locations. Capac- 
ity for 1800 4-frame nuc sides, 200 colonies. 
1956 112 T. truck with loader. All necessary 
equipment including extracting. For sale 
or lease 28 x 56 warehouse with dern 


TWO HUNDRED sixties white clover, one 
hundred of dark amber. Traphagen, 
Hunter, New York. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 911 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 

er, Iowa. 

NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 
pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 

som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 

postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 

1506, Clearwater, Fla. 


600 POUND drums in carload lots of Michi- 
gan white clover honey. Maple Grove 
Apiaries, Frank Brodock & Son, 14570 Lin- 
coln Rd., Chesaning, Michigan. Telephone 
VI 53346. 














HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 


balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








SUPPLIES 





LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Aplaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Aptaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


BEE SUPPLIES: Send for price list. Bee- 
Maid Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 61, Beloit, Wis- 














FOR SALE: 2500 lbs. extracted honey in 
60’s. H. Sandberg, 170 Walnut St., Gales- 
burg, Mlinois. 


200 NEW CASES clover comb honey 414 

Beeway sections 13 to 16 oz. net in win- 
dow cartons. M. R. Shadley, 746-5th Ave., 
Belvidere, Illinois. 








l-bedroom apartment, excellent deepwell 
water supply. Box CBA c/o American Bee 
Journal. 





FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 





FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 








ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 





1957 2 TON CHEVY truck, Payne 20’ boom 

loader. Assume balance of $1,725 on truck, 
want $995.00 cash for loader. 110-10 frame 
comb supers, 65 8-frame comb. 185-8-frame 
hive bodies, 150 tops and bottoms. 300-8 and 
10-frame excluders, 38 4-frame nucs and 30 
10-frame division screens, other misc. Ira 
L. McCaleb, 8805 Elizabeth Lake Road, 
Palmdale, California. 





FOR SALE: 1,000 Killion ventilated comb 
honey supers (like new) complete with 
inside fixtures (except sections) or filled 
with cut comb frames. All are 8-frame size, 
$1.00 each at our shop. Health certificate 
furnished. Killion & Sons, Paris Ilinois. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: 700 colony outfit 
wintering in South Carolina. Honey house 


480 


HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


CARLOTS OR trailer loads, bottling grade 

and bakers honey, drums. Submit sam- 
ples, offers. KANE IMPORT CORPORA- 
TION, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: Clover, goldenrod, and buck- 
wheat honey. Write and send samples. 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED: White clover honey in 60’s pre- 

ferably drums, mail samples and cash 
price delivered. Stoller Honey Farms, Inc., 
Latty, Ohio. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 




















ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 

cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
igan. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 


EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tack Russell Smalley, Beaver, lowa. 


BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD 
TES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 














BRAND MELTERS, ELECTRIC OR STEAM, 

and other bee supplies. Ask for cata- 
logue, Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., 7925 - 
13th Ave., New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. 


STANDARD hive bodies $1.10, 914” frames 

$70.00 per M; grooved cleats $36.00 per 
M; 134” flat cleats $30.00 per M. Buy 
factory direct, F.O.B. Scott Apiaries, S. 
Ave., Ronan, Montana. 


SAVE $$$ FRAMES, SUPERS, COVERS 

AND BOTTOMS, low factory prices 
FRAMES 91%, 1-100 13c, 100-1000 or more 
9c; SUPERS 95% Depth, 1-25 $1.45, 25-100 
$1.35, 100 or more $1.25; TELESCOPE COV- 
ERS, 1-25, $1.90, 25-100 $1.80, 100 or more 
$1.70; REVERSIBLE BOTTOMS, 1-25, $1.40, 
25-100 $1.30, 100 or more $1.20. PRICE 
LIST ON REQUEST. KEHM BROS. API- 
ARIES Rt. No. 1, Box 346, GRAND IS- 
LAND, NEBRASKA. 











POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 


WANTED experienced beekeeper, winter 

South, summer in Midwest. Year around 
for right man. Box BAS c/o American Bee 
Journal. 








WANTED a reliable experienced man to 
operate 1000 colonies of bees, 1962. Lee 
Rice, 1007 Wolf City Drive, Greenville, 
Texas. 


POSITION WANTED: 25 years’ experience 
all phases commerical beekeeping. 315 
8th Avenue, Chickasaw, Alabama. 





WANTED 


TRUCK WITH LOADER, capable of lifting 
5 supers of honey. Jim Perkins, 210 W. 
Cypress, Visalia, California. 


WANTED: UP to 30 colonies and supers on 
crop payment, 10 frame or MD, no junk, 
refererces. Heywoods Apiaries, Route 3, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


WANTED BOGENSCHUTZ and 45 or 50 
frame extractor. Paul Madison, Winne- 
bago, Nebraska. 
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WANTED TO BUY or lease bees in Mid- 
west, write FR c/o American Bee Journal. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BALL CLOVER seed makes good growth in 

cold winter months and excellent bee 
pasture in spring. Has survived tempera- 
tures of -9°F., over 2300 blooms per square 
yard. 5 lbs. plants one acre on well pre- 
pared seed bed. 5 lbs. $7.50 postpaid. Write 
for quantity prices. Carter Percy, Wey- 
anoke, Louisiana. 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Learn Profitable Sideline Raising Wax 
Worms. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 
1, Lawson, Mo. 


RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 








RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diff 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 











The Australian Bee Journal J. L. OFERRELL & SONS 


Caters to both amateur and Producers of 
commercial a Dadants Midnite Hybrids — 
Subscription $2.00 Per Annum 409 O’FERRELL STREET 
Victorian Apiarists Association La Belle, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
112 Whitehorse Road PURE FRESH ROYAL JELLY 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia 
Packages with Midnite 


ry 
os eda 


MIDNITE 











25-99 100-up 
$4.55 $4.30 
5.75 5.50 
6.95 6.70 


— Q 
$1.75 $1.65 $1.55 
All ~~ $2.50 Clipped and 


All mated in isolated 
_ “tis liver 


1962 California Caucasians 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasians. Hastings strain used for breeders. Bred 

for GREATER HONEY PRODUCTION and GENTLENESS. Highly 

Prolific. 10% books your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. 

Air Mail. Ready to ship about April 15. We do not clip or mark. 

1 to 24—$1.50 25 to 99—$1.35 100 and up—$1.25 
Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 

DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 
2522 TIERRA BUENA RD. 
Phone Sherwood 2-3881 


HONEY WANTED large & small lots. ib 1 
All Grades - Top Prices. bs hy 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

















Ca 
$1.35 


Marked Queens 10c each. 
ah - SF 


Taylors: sceosu. 











THE PUSH-BUTTON BEE SMOKER 
$1.29 *® 


Stewart Taylor 
Camargo, Ill. 


STOLLERS 
Fname Spacer 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 




















_ We are now booking orders for 
package bees and queens for 1962. 
What beautiful even combs to un- 


cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


We have acquired more bees and will be prepared to furnish 
larger quantities of packages and queens for the coming 
year. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS Watch our ad for January. Thanks for a good year’s business. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 











Mark your Queens on the Comb, without 
handling, with the MASTER Queen Marking 
Kit. Makes anyone an expert. 


Your choice of yellow, red or blue. Price $2.40 
See your Dealer or order direct. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 


Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 

WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 
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Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 
HOME ¢ AULT BEE FARMS 


eslaco, Texas 











FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look it Over — You Will Like It 


. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











CONNEAUT 


BEST SIXTY OF THE Sixties 


BEST 
SEASON GREETINGS 
TO ALL 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 














OUR BUSINESS? 
WE BUILD HOUSES “FOR BEES” 
9%—$1.20; wea 00; 5'%.—$ .95 


metals 


FRAMES 
9% heavy ¢ sb. bar—$7.50 per 100 
00 per M 
Sample a on ry Can supply 20” 
square supers and other special sizes. 
BOCKHAUS INDUSTRIES 
Pagosa Springs Colorado 
If it’s made of wood—“ask and ye shall 
receive.” 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


.-.- ADVERTISING INDEX... 


Aeppler Co., C. W. 
American Bee Journal 
American Rabbit Journal 
Anderson, O. K. and Son 


Australian Bee Journal 


Baker’s Apiaries 
Bessonet Bee Co. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bockhaus Industries 
Bordelon, E. J. 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 
Calvert Apiaries 
Chrysler & Son, W. A. 
Cobana Products 
Conneaut Can Co. 
Couch, 
Curtis & Sons, Geo. 


Louis L. 


Dadant & Sons 
456, 457, 


Daniels, R. C. 


Dumars, Harlan & Phelan 


Forehand, W. J. 


Garon Bee Co. 
Griffith, W. C. 


Carlus T. 
Harvard University Press 
Honey Sales Co. 
Hutchison Mfg. Co. 


Harper, 


Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries 


Johnson Co., Carl E. 


Kane Apiaries 
Kelley Co., Walter T. 
Koehnen & Sons, C. } 


Inside 


483 Back Cover 


480 


479, 483, 484 
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483 
481 


455 
488 
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482 


488 


482 


483 


Front Cover 
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455 


488 


Kolb, Herman 


Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 


Lotz Co., August 


McCord Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Myers Craft Co. 


Neiman Bros. Co. 
Norman Bee Co. 


O’Ferrell, J. I 


.. and Sons 


Plant, W. E. 
Puett Co. 


Rich Mountain Apiaries 


Rives, J. C. 
Root Co., A. I 


Rossman Apiaries 


Scottish Beekeeper 
Shackelford, John S. 


Stoller Honey Farms 
Stover Apiaries 
Strachan, Don J. 


Straub, W. F. & Co. 


Taylor, Stewart 


Walker-Lee Co. 

Wax Workers, Inc. 
Weaver Apiaries 

Weaver, Howard & Sons 
Wenner, C. G. 

White Pine Bee Farms 
Wilbanks Apiaries 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wing, J. E. & Sons 
Woodman Co., A. G. 


York Bee Co. 


Inside Back Cover, 
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455 
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STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. 
mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, insuring the purest possible mat- 
ing. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality queens. 


Over 400 colonies headed by the proper drone 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens 


1 - 24—$1.40 25 - 99-$1.25 100 - up—$1.10 
Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


The Puett Company 
Hahire, Georgia 
“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” Shippers Since 1919 
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4 A WEW IDEA IN INDOOR 
OBSERVATION HIVES 
Fascinating, Entertaining 

EDUCATIONAL 


Free Bee Literature mailed 
on request. 


BE OUR AGENT 
Since you are a beekeeper you know 
the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
it is your favorite magazine, why not do 
your friends a good turn and at the same 





Improved Leather 
Italian Queens for ‘62 


Bred for Comb Honey Production 
Raised on honey only. 

Free circular for 1962 prices included. 
Sold out of Select Tested and 
Breeding Stock for this season. 
Very sorry we were unable to supply your 
requirement again this season. anks. 


time, help yourself? 
Write for particulars. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, III. 


Herman Kolb, Bee Hobbyist 
Box J-183 Edmond, Okla. 











PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS Season’s Greetings 


and ROYAL JELLY “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all, Amen.” 


Booking Orders for °62. 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Box 66 
Coffee Springs 


Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 


NORMAN BEE CO 


Route 1 Ala., USA 








Ramer, Ala. 








QUEENS PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 


Dadants Starline and our regular stock bees and queens. 
Good honey getters and very gentle. Write for prices and 
shipping dates; Royal Jelly $10.00 per oz. We will have some 
queens all winter. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Curtis & Sons LaBelle, Fla. 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ 
MEETINGS— 


A complete set of colored slides on 
the fascinating story of hybrid queen 
development. Interesting - educational 
- factual. No charge for their use - 
Write direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., 
Hamilton, Illinois and they will be 
mailed promptly. To be returned 
after use. 


Phone OR 5-3412 

















1962 
Now is the time to book Weaver Dark Italians 
QUEENS — PACKAGES — NUCLEI 


No order too large for us to handle, or too small to be appreciated. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 








DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON ILLINOIS 

















“Thou - - shalt call His name Jesus;” We Welcome The Holiday Custom 


to 


The Child of Bethlehem comes to us again this Extend to You 


Christmas. Drawing near to the manger, we see ; 
Our Good Wishes for 


this wondrous thing which has come to pass. Let 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


us rejoice, for Christ is born: God has come to us in 
Him. May this great gift of Christ give you peace, and 


joy, and courage throughout the coming year. 


A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers of Bee Supplies 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


“PACKAGE BEES” 
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Bee Books For Christmas And 
The New Year 





The Hive and the Honey Bee 
by Roy A. Grout 


652 pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 


keeping; life of bee; physical makeup, habits; 


colleges and hundreds of 4-H classes. 


and all phases 
of practical beekeeping. Standard textbook of more than 
Co-authored by 


30 
15 


authorities in their special lines, The Dadants, Cale, Abushady, 


Killion, Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, Pellett, 
grass, Sturtevant, Milum, Wilson. 

This book is a must for every beekeeper. 

Cloth Postpaid $5.00 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 
by Dadant 


Many Illustrations 


Park, Snod- 


100 chock-full pages for the beginner in fine cloth cover. 
Completely revised and up to date. A fine school textbook. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Dancing Bees 
by K. Von Frisch 


Unique and interesting description which discovered how 
bees transmit sources of honey and distance and direction 
from the hive by their various dances in the hive on the 
combs. Now re-issued in paper cover at $2.00. 


Folk Medicine 
by D. C. Jarvis 


Long chapter on why honey is good for you. Credited by 
many with great help in helping publicize and sell honey. 
180 pages - postpaid $3.00 


Bees and Wasps 
by Valerie Swenson 


Specially for children. Board covers colored illustrations. 


85 cents 


Beekeeping 
by Eckert & Shaw 
Brand new book by these modern authorities. Based on 


Dr. Phillips’ book of the same name, but with new matter 
included. 


500 pages $12.50 
World of the Honeybee 
by C. G. Butler 


Britain’s finest authority in his inimitable style, gives us 
results of his fine efforts. 
Cloth, 225 pages, $5.25 


The Honey Cook Book 
by Juliette Elkon 


Fine new book—170 pages, 250 recipes. 
Cloth, $3.50 


We recommend it. 


— Other Good Books for Your Library and Family — 


R. L. Snodgrass—Anatomy of the = 
330 p. 


H. B. Lovell—Honey Plant Manual 64 p. 
J. R. Lockhart—Bee Hunting - Paper____ .50 


Beck & Smedley—Honey & Health 
Best Book on Honey 230 p. 


Queen Introduction by L. E. Snelgrove. All 
methods. Cloth 200 p. 


Free & Butler—Bumblebees 200 p. 


. 3.00 


2.00 
———_ 


Life of The Bee by Maurice Maeterlinck 
Snelgrove—Swarming 100 p. 
Fraser—Beekeeping in Antiquity 150 p. 

Jay Smith—Better Queens ___ é 
Root—ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture ¢ 600 p. 
Snelgrove—Queen Rearing 346 p. 
Paisley—Betty The Bee (Children) 

Old Favorite Honey Recipes 48 p. 

More Favorite Honey Recipes 64 p. 


ALL ABOVE PRICES FOR NEW CLEAN BOOKS POSTPAID 
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Nectar production—17 
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situation—276 
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Pollination— 
bees in Russia—133 
Connecticut—429 
greenhouse—318 
New Hampshire—272 
New York—311, 386 
Northeast—229 
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clover seed—96 
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ph ah Fe alg ~~ Booking Orders Now 
Combless packages and queens. eS mi 
commen ~ ; a are Guaranteed a ; For 19 6 9 


Ww. J. FOREHAND & & SONS 


a PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
Vigorous Caucasian Queens 
“Give Christ the Savior first place or Midnite Hybrid Queens 


Over 30 years experience shipping the Caucasian race of honey bees. 
Prices on request 











in your heart.” 
Read 2 Chronicles 7:14 


Merry Christmas to all.| |Howard Weaver &Sons Navasota, Texas 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES, Bunkie, La. —= 




















All-Steel Queen Excluder 


Chrysler's Electric Welded eo) Season’s Greetings 


The only 
| My worthwhile “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen.” 
. mt wna Rev. 22:21. 

ied Sn 
aoa on the market JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. U.S.A. 


@ Accurate spacing N. C. (Chris) Jensen Eugene Jensen 

e@ Allows maximum bee passage 

° Better ventilation 

@ More honey production 

@ No wood. No Burr combs 

@ No sha edges to injure bees 

@So durably made that it is perman- 
oa = een excluding and will last 

a life 




















4a f ® 4a 
WraltatiMfacture a full tine of Bee Season’s Greetings 
Supplies. pe ..~ iene 4 
rect from our ‘we, x anadian-made . ic ti > , we- 1e mk r > inv au 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for At this time of year we think of the joy of giving. 
our price lis ways in the market for Sy a tala ae eek #: e 
Scedwen, Gate ae teas. May we all have the joy of supporting the 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON American Honey Institute 
CHATHAM - ONTARIO - CANADA since in its success is ours. 








THE STOVER APIARIES, INC. 


. C. GRIFF "S APIARIES 
¥. 6 ora Le en MAYHEW MISSISSIPPI 


ITALIAN QUEENS ROYAL JELLY 
1 - 24 . $1.40 
25 - 99 1.25 


leit giatg cae GREETINGS FROM “GULF BREEZE” 


We join in extending our best wishes to our customers and friends for 
































a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 





HARPER’S | Ay ay 

Famous High Quality Inquiries for queens solicited for 1962. 

Italian Queens 

~ ‘a rec ee BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
ce 


10 for $8.00 
100 for $75.00 


We will be happy to supply your needs. PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
NEW BROCKTON ALA. 
7 WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 






































J. E. WING & SONS 


49 Years’ Continuous Service A Beekeeper without The American Bee Journal 
ITALIAN PACKAGES can never “Hitch Up” to any New Idea! 
OUR “SPECIALTY Send in your Subscription NOW! 


Knights Landing Calif. to AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Crop and Market Report 


by M. G. Dadant 





TOTAL CROP COMPARED 
TO 1960 


We will try to get a rundown ac- 
cording to states on whether more or 
less crop than last year. The New 
England states more except New 
Hampshire. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan less than 
a year ago; New Jersey, Virginia, 
West Virginia, more; Carolinas, Geor- 
gia and perhaps Florida equal to last 
year. 

The South generally less and Texas 
very much less. Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky somewhat more. Illinois per- 
haps equal or more in the northern 
part. Iowa more in west, Minnesota, 
more south, north; Wisconsin, 
equal; North Dakota about equal; 
South Dakota, more east, west less; 
Nebraska, much more; Kansas about 
equal; Oklahoma Texas less; 
Texas, very much less; Montana, 
equal west, less east; Colorado, more, 
particularly east and south; New 


less 


and 


Mexico, more; Arizona about equal; 
Idaho about equal; Oregon and Wash- 
ington, both less; California, less; 
Utah and Nevada, both more; Ari- 
zona, perhaps a little more. 

We doubt the entire crop will be 
much more than a year ago although 
government previously has estimated 
about 6% more. 


LATE AMBER 

Apparently the late fall flowers 
have done very little to change the 
picture except that in very many in- 
stances there has been sufficient to 
build up for colony strength and a 
little extra stores for winter, without 
feeding. 

Virginia and Florida do report more 
as do Mississippi and Missouri. There 
has been a tendency, however, in many 
cases to somewhat darken the color 
of the honey and this is reported in 
Ontario which has about equal the 
crop of last year. Saskatchewan about 
half, Alberta more and British Colum- 


bia about even. Utah’s crop seems to 
be quite amber, Nebraska and Kansas 
report a color as does Minnesota. 


DEMAND 


As a general thing, in our eastern 
half of the country, the demand seems 
to be about equal to what it was at the 
same time last year although per- 
haps a little less in a bulk way but 
more in a retail way which is surpris- 
ing due to the fact there has been no 
heavy change to cold weather up 
until the last few days before this was 
written. Where the difference is quite 
noticeable is in the demand for bulk 
and for package purposes. Last year 
there was quite a heavy demand 
throughout the late summer and early 
fall. This year, the demand is lacking 
partly due to the fact that there was 
some carryover particularly of im- 
ported honey and no particular feeling 
of anxiety on the part of the packers. 

(Please turn the page) 





PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
“Italians” 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 
CLAXTON GEORGIA 











HOLLOPETER’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
Hardy, Northern-bred Stock 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 

June - Novem Rockton, Pa. 











Seasons Greetings 


W. E. PLANT 


HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 











Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66 OREGON 








Heat your honey and bottle it 
while it is hot to keep it liquid for 
many weeks. Our tanks are sup- 
plied in either stainless or gal- 
vanized steel with copper bot- 
toms for quick heating. Can be 
supplied with or without mixing 
paddle, water immersion heater, 
self closing honey gate etc. A 
stock item that has been manu- 
factured by us for 25 years. 

Write for big 64 page SUPER 
MARKET catalog. 


KELLEY’S DOUBLE 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


BOILER 


TANK FLANGE 
TAPPED FOR Ih 
MOLASSES GATE 


WATER DRAIN AND 
STEAM CONNECTION 











SAVE! SAVE! 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. 





SAVE! 


Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 
LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


SAVE! SAVE! 


Burgaw, N. C. 








December, 1961 
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As a consequence, the demand has 
been slow in developing. 


OFFERS 


One or two packers in the eastern 
sections have reported being out of 
good white honey and already im- 
porting in carload lots. In most of 
the other eastern half of the country, 
there is a demand and some offers 
which are about the equal of last year 
and in some instances even a bit 
higher. 

While in the West, the demand still 
is lacking and there is a vacilating of 
attitude in the buyer’s section. Some 
offers have gone out on quite a large 
basis from one packer in particular 
for 12% cents f.o.b. beekeeper’s point, 
cans to be returned, and the freight 


absorbed by the buyer. One party in 
the West reports a carload sold at 
13% cents f.o.b. his station but no 
more particular buying. The demand 
from Canada does not seem to be de- 
veloping as well as a year ago, per- 
haps due to the fact that there is a 
possibility, at least assumed, that 
foreign honey will be available. 

In this particular, a government re- 
port of November 15 reports the ex- 
ports from January through August 
of 1961 as being 12 million pounds. 
Of this, 5 million went to West Ger- 





1 
Honey Wanted-(3"* *70,°S 2" 
W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Ill. 





many and about 2 million to Canada. 
On the other hand, imports into this 
country of the 18 million pounds im- 
ported, Argentine led the list with 
nearly 10 million pounds; Mexico be- 
ing second with about 8 million 
pounds. Other imports were com- 
paratively small. 

If this is any criterion of what will 
happen this year, we can readily see 
that an import of some 8% of domes- 
tic production does make some differ- 
ence in the possibility of a strengthen- 
ing or weakening of the prices. No 
reports received so far of just exactly 
what the production will be in Mexico 
and in Argentine or at what price 
European countries will be ready to 
pick this honey up. 





Rothamsted Reprints 


We have just received some 12 re- 
prints appearing lately in various 
scientific publications in England by 
the workers in the Rothamsted sta- 
tion. We regret that it is impossible 
for us to review these in our columns. 
Some are on pollination, disease, mov- 
ing, anatomy functions, bee behavior, 
queen substance, etc. Among the 


authors are members of the force of 
that station, J. B. Free, C. G. Butler, 
J. Simpson, L. Bailey, as well as co- 
operating authors. 





Honey Production The World Over 


We recommend that readers write 
to U.S.D.A. Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Sugar and Tropical Branch, 
Washington 25, D.C. for their 
“Honey Production and Trade in 
Specified Countries.” This is a 12 
page mimeographed bulletin. 

It deals with honey production in 
15 selected countries whose combined 
production in 1960 amounted to 559 
million pounds or 4% more than these 
same countries produced in 1959. The 
United States leads with a produc- 
tion of 260 million pounds. Argentina 
comes next with 44 million pounds; 
Mexico has a production of 36 million 
pounds, followed in order by West 
Germany 35 million, Australia 45 
million, Canada 32 million, France 26 
million, Spain 22 million, Italy 15 
million, Chile 13 million, New Zea- 
land 11 million, Austria 8 million, 
Guatemala 5 million, Switzerland 3 
million, Costa Rica one million. 

The United States exports in 1960 
were only 9 million pounds compared 
to an all time high in imports of 12.5 
million pounds. Argentina with 44 
million pounds was 20% under the 
1959 production. Seventy percent of 
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the crop is produced in Buenos Aires 
Province. Seventy percent of the 
Argentina crop is white honey, about 
90 percent of which is exported. Of 
Mexico’s 37.5 million pounds in 1960, 
35 million pounds was exported. 

West Germany consumes practically 
all of her own production, and in ad- 
dition is a heavy importer. Her total 
imports in 1960 being some 83 million 
pounds, some of which possibly was 
re-exported. Meanwhile W. Germany’s 
imports from U.S. declined from 9 
million pounds to 6 million pounds in 
1960. Average prices paid for im- 
ported honey into W. Germany 
dropped from 12.7 per pound in 1959 
to 11.8 cents in 1960. 





Imports and Exports 

The report on imports and exports 
of honey, July 28, 1961 has just been 
issued by the U. S. Dept. of Agric., 
Bureau of Markets. 

Records show that total exports of 
honey during the 1960 amounted to 
9,394,000 pounds. West Germany was 
the largest importer of our honey with 
nearly five million pounds. Canada 
was next, followed by the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and the Philippine 
Republic. 

Exports for January, February, 
March and April of this year totaled 
about a million and a half pounds. 

When we come to the imports of 
honey, however, it is a different propo- 
sition. Total imports during 1960 
amounted to some twelve million 
pounds or 25% more than we ex- 
ported. Argentine was the big im- 
port country to us with some seven 
million pounds, followed by Mexico 
with 4% million pounds and then the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Can- 
ada and Spain in order. 

We will likely hear more of imports 


from Argentina in coming years in- 
asmuch as they have a decidedly good 
honey which will rank in competition 
with our own domestic honey since it 
comes from legumes including alfalfa. 
At present, the import duty on 
white honey is only 1 cent per pound 
which is no great deterrent providing 
the European market is below ours. 





New Vermont Bulletin 


“Honey Production and Marketing 
in Vermont” is the title of Bulletin 
618, Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Burlington, Vermont. 
It is a 40-page pamphlet describing 
honey production and marketing in 
Vermont where the average produc- 
tion varies from 30 to 50 pounds per 
colony being very closely allied to the 
averages in the North Atlantic states 
generally. 

Addison County seems to be the 
county with the heaviest production 
and it is noted that 80% of the bee- 
keepers studied were over 40 years 
of age. The book illustrates a method 
of wintering in Vermont, as well as 
the cost of beekeeping and methods 
of extracting, processing and distrib- 
uting honey. 





Clover and Alsike Crops 


Estimates of red clover and alsike 
crops are now being issued by U.S. 
D.A. Red clover seed crop forecasts 
about 23% less than last year and 
21% below the general average. 

Similarly with alsike clover, the 
volume is 45% less than the 1950-59 
average. In fact the current crop is 
the smallest on record. The largest 
declines are in Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia with lesser ones in Idaho and 
Illinois and Oregon. Drought paid 
an important role. 
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N19 Size 32 


Adult Size N19 


New Junior Bee Suit 


Now 4-H youngsters can enjoy the 
comfort and protection of a Root Bee 
Suit with the new size 32. 


This cool white coverall affords maxi- 
mum protection against stings, it never 
binds or hampers your movements, 
and seven pockets provide ample room 


for hive tool, smoker fuel, etc. 
They come in sizes 32, 36, 42, 44, 48, 
with or without a zip-on veil. 


Ask your nearby Root Dealer about 
Root Bee Suits. If there is no dealer 
near you, write to one of the Root 
outlets listed below. 


The A. |. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — 


P.O. Box 9153 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 





UNTVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MLCHIGAN 

DEC 51-58-59 -60-61-62 


W. Wish Vou ree | Yours 
Al Happy anil Successful 


ear in 


Good Resolution For the New Year—Continue To Buy 
Your Bee Supplies from DADANT’S! Thanks 
For Previous Orders. 


Ty Nine Years (Four Generations) Of Continued Serv- 
ice to Beekeepers Everywhere. 


Conveniently Located Branch Warehouses To Supply 


Your Needs Quickly and To Save Transportation 
Charges. 


Repeat — We Thank You Most Sincerely For Your 
Previous Orders and Hope To Serve You In the 
Future. Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 
M. G. Dadant Chuck Dadant Roy Grout 
H. C. Dadant Carroll Swanson Bud Cale 
G. H. Cale, Sr. Al Greenslaugh Les Kaercher 
BRANCHES 
Erwin Glew, Mgr. Garnett Puett, Mgr. Pete Meier, Mgr. 
1929 E. FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
IOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 
Art Kehl, Mgr. Lyle Cornish, Mgr. George Vest, Mgr. 
722 WEST O’CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
WATERTOWN, WI HORNELL, NEW YORK LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





